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Two PoEmMs 
Hill Farms 


By Lestig GANNON 


We passed today five homesteads on a hill 
And all of them desterted. Daffodils 

And lilae bushes claimed the narrow dooryards, 
Forever pensioners of loveliness, 

But every other trace of humankind 

Was marred by ugliness and slow decay. 


So many years ago these farms were cleared, 
These makeshift cabins raised by valiant men 
Whose creed declared them masters of the earth, 
Wise overlords of nature and of beauty, 

While nature moulded them between her hills, 
And beauty scorned them in their stony fields, 
They plowed the earth and sowed their shrunken seed, 
Themselves but earth the wilderness implanted 
With spirit alien to their tamer breeding 

Till they seemed outlaws from humanity ; 
Obeying the laws that showed themselves insistent 
Where men were few and life was very hard. 


Quite lonely, weathered to a driftwood gray, 
Their shabby buildings front the wilderness, 
Their heaped stone fences make presumptuous claims 
For sons who left their heritage of toil 

And recognized no heritage of beauty, 
While, veiled or shining in the crystal air, 
The mountains spread their awful majesty 
Before each sagging weatherbeaten doorstep, 
And beauty never leaves them night or day. 
Her acres are not given except -n fee 

For true allegiance. Vested in the powers 

Of wilderness, she rules unconquered still 
When men have forfeited their hilltop farms 
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Or given their very souls—to keep the land. 
Oh, little farms, far lost among the hills: 
When beauty calls imperious from on high 
Let all your people see her and rejoice 

Lest unregarded beauty be your doom. 


Where Friends Lived 


The old house whispers to me as I pass, 

Or else the joys and sorrows once so real 

Within those clapboard walls, still have their home—- 
Old residents that crowd the newer tenants— 

And gaze at me from windows with new curtains 

Or show their lights in certain rooms at night. 

I do not think I’d eross that threshold now, 

For at my step they would grow visible 

And throng the hall, their clinging hands outstretched 
Possessing me forever with their woe. 


The people living there go in and out, 

Their baby plays each morning on the porch, 
But something is aware when I come near, 
The old house whispers to me as I pass. 





CHAUCER’S SCIENCE AND ART 
By WALTER CLYDE CuRRY* 


When, some seven years ago, I began an investigation of 
the medieval sciences with which Chaucer seems to have been 
acquainted, it was with the idea in mind of not only determin- 
ing as nearly as possible the poet’s knowledge of scientific 
principles and of finding the precise sources of certain scien- 
tifie digressions and allusions, but also of writing ultimately 
a work of literary criticism which should deal with his artis- 
tie employment of scientific material in the creation of his 
characters and stories. Such a task has so far been beset with 
peculiar difficulties. Literary critics have, for the most 
part, passed over the sciences of the Middle Ages as being 
outworn or as being couched in meaningless jargon, assum- 
ing presumably that a revival of erroneous beliefs of a dark 
age could be of no service in the interpretation of the literary 
artist of that time. But Chaucer’s sciences were doubtless 
as significant to him as the accepted principles of today are 
to us and consequently exerted no little influence in mould- 
ing and shaping his artistic ideas. 

Upon investigation I have found, however, that the poet’s 
knowledge of scientific principles of his time was sometimes 
broad and thorough, sometimes inaccurate and superficial, 
and oceasionally so fragmentary as to border upon com: 
plete ignorance, A mere statement, therefore, of his knowl- 
edge of medieval science would be worse than _ useless. 
Chaucer was himself no scientist; and since he was not inter- 
ested, as scientist, in either astrology or geomancy or al- 
chemy or physiognomy, he cannot be praised or blamed for 
either knowledge or ignorance. His much discussed ‘‘atti- 
tude’’ toward these related branches of learning has nothing 
whatever to do with the problem; his ‘‘attitude’’ toward any 
of these subjects—which, like the true artist he is, he rarely 

*This paper in substantially its present form was read before the 


Chaucer Group of the Modern Language Association, Central Divis- 
ion, at Chicago, 1922. 
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expresses—is as immaterial and inconsequential to the lite- 
rary critic as is that of any other man. In fact, his insis- 
tence upon any scientific opinion would have worked against 
the artistic excellence which some of his stories now possess. 
It is no part of an artist’s prerogative to settle disputes in 
the realm of science. . 

His sources have been still more difficult to handle. The 
critic must always find it comparatively easy to determine 
the poet’s use of any given literary productions because they 
have the distinguishing stamp of personality upon them; by 
comparing Boceaccio’s Tesetde, for example, with Chaucer’s 
Knight’s Tale one may come to fairly definite conclusions. 
But the accepted medieval principles of science are not 
found exclusively in the works of any single writer; they are 
usualiy held by many men in various countries through cen- 
turies. For example, Galen’s theory of the four humors in 
the human body is accepted and restated by all the repu- 
table physicians down at least to 1400. When Chaucer, 
therefore, finds it convenient to base a medical diagnosis 
upon the theory, it is manifestly impossible for one to de- 
termine whether he has read Galen or Constantinus Afri- 
eanus or Gilbertus Anglicus, or a host of others. If he 
chooses to present the problem of the validity of dreams, one 
cannot be sure whether he has obtained his information from 
medical men or from natural philosophers or from theolo- 
gians, all of whom agree on fundamentals. If he delves ex- 
tensively in astrology and elaborates astrological principles in 
his poems, one is at a loss to say whether he has made use of 
the Arabians, or the Spaniards, or the English copiers of his 
own time, all of whom are practically at one on the essen- 
tial laws. I have not found a single definite source for any 
literary allusion to the sciences in Chaucer’s works. One 
is compelled rather to review the generally accepted opin- 
ions of the wise ones through ten or twelve centuries and 
to show that Chaucer is in or out of accord with these opin- 
ions. But, as we have seen, even this accomplished is not 
enough. For some time it has seemed to me that to prove 
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Chaucer’s acquaintance with any specific work of another 
literary man is, for itself alone, a futile procedure. And to 
establish his knowledge of centuries of scientific opinion is in 
no way more significant. 

Consequently, after having investigated more or less thor- 
oughly the medieval sciences and after having collected a 
considerable amount of what appears to be pertinent mate- 
rial, some of which I have published but most of which I 
have still in hand or with the journals, I have imagined 
that perhaps a volume of what may, for convenience, be 
called literary criticism might well be written which should 
illustrate how Chaucer, the artist as distinguished from the 
scientist, has made organic use of physiognomy, geomancy, 
metoposcopy, astrology, medicine, natural and black magic, 
alchemy, and the science of dreams. Such a study—to 
sketch briefly its probable contents—would undertake to 
make evident, without too much reference to scientific sources, 
how the artist has created a few of his Canterbury 
Pilgrims according to the laws of natural and celestial physi- 
ognomy,' choosing certain physical characteristics which 
seem to correspond precisely to specific traits of character 
according to physiognomical principles. It has always seem- 
ed strange to me that critics should agree upon the ne- 
cessity of a painter’s knowing with scientific accuracy the 
mechanism of the human body before he can presume to rev 
duce it in color to the canvas before him, while the literary 
artist, in picturing with words the character which he wishes 
to present to the reader, need have no further restraint than 
the limits of his imagination. The physiognomical princi- 
ples which Chaucer has employed are unobtrusive, however, 
because he has overlaid them with a garment of realism, as 
it were, with careful observations of the ways of human be- 
ings, and often with a literary dress borrowed from other 





*Chaucer’s physiognomical sources have already been in part pre- 
sented in “The Secret of Chaucer’s Pardoner,” Jour. Eng. Germe. 
Philol., XVIII, 593 ff., and in “Chaucer’s Reeve and Miller’, Pub. 
Mod. Lang. Assocn., XXXV, 189 ff. 
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writers. The volume I have in mind might contain an anal- 
ysis and an equation of all the known influences brought to 
bear upon the poet’s mind while creating the given charac- 
ters, together with an estimate of the relative importance of 
physiognomy in the result. 

In the same manner Chaucer seems to have employed med- 
ical and astrological material? in the structure of other char- 
acters. The Summoner and the Cook are built, apparently, 
around a skeleton--work of physical disease, the former being 
in form and character a living embodiment of that type of 
leprosy called alopicia, and the latter of a disease known to 
medieval medical men as malum mortuum. This is to say, 
at bottom or in outline they are that; the life of them, how- 
ever, is the result of the poet’s creative imagination working 
with literary and life materials. The physician himself is a 
curious compound of contradictory elements which make his 
character second only to that of the Wife of Bath in com 
plexity. He is acquainted, it is said, with the works of all 
the great medical men of ancient times, but one might suspect 
that the medical treatises with which he is familiar are as 
mythical as those of the old Esculapius; he is grounded in 
astrology, as all good physicians should be, but it is to be 
feared that his astrological images are potent somewhat less 
because they contain the power of the Stars than because 
he understands how to play upon human eredulity; he knows 
all about alchemy and that great elixir, aurum potabile, but 
one might doubt whether the gilding of his pills and elec- 
tuaries is as powerful in working cures as it is in transmuting 
the base metal in his purse to pure gold; and perhaps his 
pleasant association with his apothecaries is so much in the 
nature of a closed corporation that patients are practically 


*See my articles, “The Malady of Chaucer’s Summoner”, Mod. 
Phil, XIX, 385, ff; “The Mormal of Chaucer’s Cook”, Mod, Lang. 
Notes, XXXVI, 274; “More About Chaucer’s Wife of Bath”, Pub. 
Mod. Lang. Assocn., XXXVII, 30 ff. See also “Fortuna Maior”, Mod. 
Lang. Notes, XXXVIII, 94. 
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excluded from sharing in the profits.* The Wife of Bath, 
morever, appears to be the product of contrary planetary in- 
fluences. Chaucer seems to have set up an astrological hor- 
oscope, created a figure of specific proportions and corres- 
ponding character to be ruled by it, and then to have watched 
the inevitable reacticns of such a personality upon cir- 
cumstances. No one must suppose that the poet has fashion- 
ed the Wife of Bath in order to illustrate the power of the 
stars; on the contrary, he has made use of astrological mate- 
rial only by way of outlining the character and in order to 
furnish a rational basis for certain complexities which may 
otherwise be considered inexplicable. Any work of literary 
interpretation would necessarily give an evaluation of the im- 
portanee of astrological influence in relation to all other 
influences known to have been brought to bear upon the 
pcet’s mind in creating the Wife of Bath. 

My proposed work of criticism would also attempt to set- 
tle the problem of Chaucer’s ‘‘attitude’’ toward dreams and 
would indicate his artistic use of dream-lore in his stories 
and in the dream-poems. After reviewing something like 
twelve centuries of dream-disecussion by medical men, nat- 
ural philosophers, astrologers, and theologians, I have been 
astenished to find that among them all there are neither 
essential differences of opinion nor grounds for controver- 
sy. All are agreed that there are in general three types of 
dreams; namely, the somnium naturale, which is the result 
of too much of any particular humor in the blood, or of ex- 
cessive eating or of emptiness, or of anything that unduly 
affects the smooth working of the animal senses; the som- 
nium animale, which occurs after the mind has been per- 
turbed all day by disquieting problems still unsolved when 
sleep overtakes it; and the somniwm coeleste, which is a 
direct revelation of superior intelligences or perhaps of God 
himself. Among all commentators there seems to be only 





‘J am preparing a study, “The Learning of Chaucer’s Physician”, 
which will support with evidence the estimate of the Physician’s 
character here presented. 
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a variety of emphasis: medical men, naturally enough, are 
interested primarily in the somnium naturale, to which they 
attach significance only as an indication of bodily disturb- 
ance, but they are perfectly willing to grant the validity and 
truth of the somnium coeleste always and to a small degree 
of the somnium animale; philosophers and astrologers are 
principally concerned with the psychology cf the somnium 
animale, but they readily agree that dreams from natural 
causes, Soinn'um naturale, ave entirely meaningless and that 
revelations from good spirits are absolutely trustworthy as 
indicators of coming events; and theologians, accepting the 
conclusions of others regarding the somnium naturale and 
the somnium animale devote their attention to the classifi- 
cation and possible explanation of divinely inspired visions— 
oracles, revelations, prophecy—which all men agree are true. 

I cannot imagine Chaucer’s having been ignorant of these 
universally accepted conclusions. He might have had access 
to a great number of authorities besides the over-emphasized 
Macrobius, any one of whom might have given him the gen- 
eral trend of opinion. If Chaucer had an ‘‘attitude’’ toward 
the truth or falsity of dreams, it was probably that of every- 
body else; but his ‘‘attitude,’’ whatever it may have been, 
is of no moment whatever. He is not, in his poems, inter- 
ested in dreams as philosopher or astrologer or scientist or 
theologian. But he is quick to see the practical difficulties 
in the way of determining precisely the nature of any pre- 
sent dream which has not already been proved true or false 
by the event. With the vision of last night upon the table, 
how is one to determine whether it is merely a somnium 
naturale, or a somnium animale, or an illusion, or a phantom, 
or a revelation? Here might be grounds for disagreement. 
And it is Chaucer, the artist, who proceeds to embody in the 
Nun’s Priest’s Tale a controversy over the source of a spe- 
cific dream and to evolve out of it the characters of Chaun- 
tecleer and Pertelote.* 





‘Evidence in support of this handling of Chaucer’s dream-lore is 
presnted in my forthcoming paper, “OChauntecleer and Pertelote 
on Dreams”, which will appear in Englische Studien. 
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An attentive observer of that dispute which arises between 
those tantalizing human barnyard fowls, Chauntecleer and 
Pertelote,.over the large question of dream-origins is made 
to feel that their divergence of opinion grows out of a dif- 
ference in natural temperament. The controversy is precip- 
itated, it will be recalled, by the necessity of determining to 
what particular class of dreams the cock’s fearful experience 
of last night belongs before an interpretation of its content 
can be made. Pertelote, however courteous, debonair, and 
companionable she may be, is by nature practical of mind and 
unimaginative; from the top of her coral comb to the tips 
of her azure toes she is the scientist, who has looked into 
many strange books of medical lore. That egoist Chaunte- 
cleer, imaginative and pompously self-conscious, would like 
to pass as a philosopher and a deep student of the occult. As 
might be expected when they come to classify this particular 
dream for interpretation, each does it according to his tem- 
peramental and characteristic way of looking at things. And 
with the perversity of human disputants each presents only 
one aspect of the question, that which appeals to him and 
with which congenial study has made him familiar, and 
totally ignores all other facts which he may know to be true. 
If the dream is a somnium naturale, as Pertelote contends, 
she is correct in her assumption that it is absolutely useless 
to look for an interpretation; if it is a somnium coeleste or 
a revelation, as Chauntecleer insists, then he is correct in 
supposing that it presages the coming of tragic events. 

From all appearance it would seem at first that Pertelote’s 
diagnosis of Chauntecleer’s case is without fault. She seizes 
upon the cock’s intense fear as a sign of a superabundance 
of red and black choler in the blood; she knows all about the 
characteristics of dreams induced in sleep by these and other 
humors, and finds the cock’s dream to correspond precisely 
to the symptoms indicated by the great medical men; she 
advises a regimen of staying out of the sun lest the malady 
should develop into a fever or an ague, and prescribes medi- 
cines calculated to cure in the most approved fashion. And 
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in all her discussion she is amply supported in her conclu- 
sions by the ablest physicians from Galen and Hippocrates 
to the sehool of Salerno. Indeed, so accurate are her facts 
and so formidable are her arguments that there is no answer 
to them. 

Nor does Chauntecleer attempt a reply. He has nothing to 
bring forward in opposition but a colossal conceit and a few 
stories of great men gleaned here and there from authorities. 
His manly self-love must have writhed under the lash of the 
little wife’s scorn for his fears at so paltry a thing as a dream 
caused by cholera. Still, assuming a lordly air of condes- 
cension, the cock proceeds to shift the basis of argument from 
fact to authority. Never having thought independently for 
himself Chauntecleer has no conception of what rightly con- 
stitutes a proof. For all his show of scholarly learning and 
for all his desire to pose as a widely-read and deep student 
of the occult, he has never investigated the philosophy or 
the psychology of dreams. His puerile mind is capable of 
grasping only the thread of a marvelous story, trusting im 
plicitly in the correctness of interpretations made by the 
ancient authorities. It is, therefore, entirely characteristic 
of Chauntecleer to classify his dream as an ‘‘avisioun,’’ or as 
a divinely sent revelation, and to maintain that it is accord- 
ingly indicative of coming events. Common ordinary men 
may experience such a dream as the sOmnium naturale or the 
somnium animale, but most of the dreams recorded by the 
authorities are authentic visions granted to famous men, 
illustrious warriors, mighty kings of nations, proph- 
ets, seers. Why should the cock—in his own estimation 
—be less worthy than these to receive an ‘‘avisioun’’? 
Granting, however, the authenticity of his revelation, 
no one need be surprised at his impudent disregard of 
its warning. In the full joy of conscious strength he flies 
from the beams as usual, thinking no doubt that, though 
these other great ones might have been controlled by the fate 
revealed in dreams, one so powerful and favored as he might 
surely escape. That is Chauntecleer! 
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In the Nun’s Priest’s Tale Chaucer has given an excellent 
demonstration of how the true artist may use scientific and 
philosophical material in the development of character. 
Nearly half the space compassed by the story is devoted to 
the controversy over the truth, not of dreams in general, 
but of this particular dream; but at the end of it the reader 
is fairly well acquainted with Chauntecleer and Pertelote and 
is ready to accept the ensuing action. Chaucer is not won- 
dering himself whether dreams are forerunners of events; 
undoubtedly he accepts what everybody admits, that the 
Pertelote type is entirely without significance, and that the 
Chauntecleer type is always prophetic. What he is immense- 
ly interested in is the personalities which evolve out of the 
discussion. While the dispute is staged, of course, for the 
sole purpose of developing these characters, still it seems, as 
I have already said, that the divergence of opinion arises 
naturally out of a fundamental difference in temperament. 
Hence the reader forgets for the time being that the writer is 
deliberately manufacturing a situation with creatures of the 
imagination to act and speak in it, and suffers himself to rest 
under the illusion that he is beholding the expression of 
personality as in actual life. And the creation and mainte- 
nance of this illusion is, I take it, the prime purpose of the 
literary artist. At any rate, the Nun’s Priest’s Tale dis- 
closes the scientist completely submerged in the artist. 

My work of criticism, if it should be written, would also 
attempt a reinterpretation of the dream-poems of Chaucer. 
Professor Kittredge observes that Chaucer’s predecessors, 
adopting the fiction of a dream as a literary device for in- 
troducing the reader into a kind of fairyland, nowhere at- 
tempt to reproduce the actual phenomena of dreams; but 
that the English poet, on the other hand, while employing 
the same fiction is also careful that the unfolding of his vis- 
ions shall be in accordance with real dream-psychology.’ I 
would suggest that Chaucer secures this effect through the 
process of deliberately choosing a specific type of the som- 





°G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and His Poetry, p. 68. 
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nium, into which, as into a mould, his material is to be run, 
then indicating in the introduction and elsewhere the nature 
of this type and the psychology of its manifestations, and 
finally creating the poem as nearly as possible in accordance 
with the laws of this psychology. This must not be taken 
to mean that he is using the story content of his poem to 
illustrate the scientific development of a dream; on the con- 
trary, he is employing just enough dream psychology of a 
specific character to give verismilitude to the story. The 
somnium naturale, on account of its evanescent quality and 
its purely sensory origin, offers but little for exploitation; 
the somnium coeleste, because its sources are entirely occult 
and its operations highly theoretical, cannot be used except 
at an obvious disadvantage; but the somnium animale, with 
its complex but readily comprehensible psychology, is just the 
form upon which the poet may most conveniently build his 
poem. 

The Parliament of Fowls, for example, is primarily a som- 
nium animale. Having wearied his mind by an all-day read- 
ing of Cicero’s account of how Africanus the Younger saw 
his father in a vision, the poet sleeps; and behold, Africanus 
appears, speaks to him, and taking him by the hand leads 
him through the subsequent adventures of the poem. This 
is good psychology, Chaucer asserts, quoting from Claudian: 
your weary hunter, sleeping in his bed, goes again in dreams 
to the wood; your judge dreams of his pleas; your carter of 
how his earts go; the rich of gold; the knight fights with 
his foes, and so on. With whatever the mind has been as- 
siduously occupied during the day, that straightway becomes 
the content of dreams in sleep. Both the Book of the Duch- 
ess and the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women are ex- 
amples of the same type. They have many of the charac- 
ter'stics of real dreams. In the Book of the Duchess Chaucer 
indicates that the dream-content of the story which foliows 
his sleeplessness grows in large measure out of his conscious, 
waking perturbation of spirit and sorrow of heart; ‘‘the 
stimuli of the dream—are not only such explicit causes as the 
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poet’s melancholy and the Ovidian tale of bereavement, but a 
graver implicit reason, the ‘rooted sorrow’ of Blanche’s 
death which fills all his reeent memory.’’* Likewise in the 
prologue to the Legend of Good Women Chaucer’s sensory 
impressions which come to him in the daisied fields are in 
some sort reproduced in the dream which follows. Profes- 
sor Tupper, finding that ‘‘men have failed to read aright 
the Legend Prologue because they have overlooked the close 
relation of the phantasies of the vision to their exciting 
sources,’’ presents a detailed study upon the subject, the pur- 
pose of which is ‘‘to trace the translation of the waking 
thoughts of the poet’s day into the picture writing of the 
next night, to examine the speedy conversion of actual ideas, 
latent dream-material, into dream-content.’”® 

Chaucer’s House of Fame, however, is a pure somnium 
coeleste. After a discussion of dreams in general—in which, 
for literary purposes, he assumes an air of ignorance—he 
tells us how on the tenth of December there came to him the 
most marvelous vision surely a man had ever had. It is, 
indeed, worthy to rank along with the ‘‘avisiouns’’ of 
Croesus, Scipio, Pharoah, Turnus, Eleanor, and others—all 
more or less divine revelations. Like Saint Paul he is caught 
up, as it were, into the Seventh Heaven—whether in the 
hody or in the spirit he knows not—, and his progress 
through the skies is marshalled by Jove’s own messenger, the 
Eagle. Fearing, however, that daemons may be practising 
their powers upon him, he eases his mind with a little prayer 
directed to Christ to save him from ‘‘fantom and illusioun.”’ 
Surely his is a revelation. But having ranked it as such 
and, in consequence, having forfeited the privilege of using 
the psychology of the somnium animale, he is foreed to fall 
back upon invocations to the gods to aid him in securing its 


‘Frederick Tupper, ’Chaucer’s Lady of the Daisies”, Jour. Eng. and 
Germe. Philol., XXI, 296-7. One may perhaps subscribe to Profes- 
sor Tupper’s theory without accepting the “latent dream-material” 
which, in this case, he maintains has been converted into “dream- 
content”. See also Kittredge, op. cit., pp. 50-68-70. 
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being accepted; may Morpheus, in whose power stands every 
dream, and Apollo, the god of wisdom and light, guide him 
in telling his ‘‘avisioun’’ so that men hearing it will believe. 
And if anyone, out of hostility or malice, treats this work 
lightly or attacks it in any way, may the curse of evil dreams 
and worse fulfilments come upon him! It is significant that 
three of the dream-poems are of the somnium animale type 
and that only one is a somnium. coeleste; the artist, ‘interested 
primarily in dream-psychology as literary material, rather 
than the theologian, is here at work. 

In the Knuight’s Tale, morever, Chaucer seems to have ecap- 
italized astrology end astrological medicine for the purpose 
of securing a motivating foree in the action of a story. 
Critics have remarked from time to time upon the ‘‘confu- 
sion’’ on Chaucer’s part of the ancient pagan gods with the 
astrological planets of the same names, and have been in- 
clined to consider the descriptions of Lycurgus and Emetrius 
together with the technical diagnosis of Arcite’s malady as 
literary adornments or perhaps as learned digressions. 
Nething, it seems to me could be farther from the truth. In 
a recent study’ I have tried to show how the poet has built 
up back of the patent conflict between Palemon and Arcite 
in the Knight’s Tale the story of another struggle between 
the influences of two planets, Saturn and Mars. With meti- 
eculous care and with painstaking accuracy of detail he has 
sueceeded in transferring the motivating power in the nar 
rative from the pagan gods, who were probably little more 
to him than poetic fancies, to the planets of the same name, 
in order that the unusual ending of the story’s action—vie- 
tory to each of two knights who fight together for the hand 
of the same lady—might be made reasonable to readers of 
his own day, who believed in astrology but not in the divinity 
of the ancient gods. Since the conflict is between Saturn 
and Mars, Chaucer has created a typical Saturnalian man, 


"See ‘“‘Astrologising the Gods”, which will appear in a forthcoming 
number of Anglia. 
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Lycurgus King of Thrace, to champion the cause of Palemon, 
who is under the protection of the greater infortune, and a 
Martial man, Emetreus King of India, to support Arcite, the 
protege of the lesser infortune. And, finally, he has let it 
be known that Saturn has conquered in the struggle by in- 
directly causing to be injured the ‘‘expulsive virtue’’ and by 
increasing the power of the ‘‘retentive virtue,’’ over which 
that planet has control, in the bedy of his enemy, Arcite. 
Thus by means of introducing a conflict between planetary 
influences operating in the affairs and even in the bodies of 
men, the poet has motivated independently and anew the 
story received from Statius and Boccaccio. 


It must be emphasized that in the Knight’s Tale Chaucer 
is employing the science of astrology for no other purpose 
than to create a certain unity in the plot or structure of his 
story. To present a contrast, Robert Greene’s purpose in the 
Planetomachia is diametricaily the reverse. In order that 
the science of astrology may be more readily understood, 
Greene has staged a mighty dispute in the heavens between 
Saturn and his daughter Venus. For some time there rages 
a controversy over which is the more wicked in the affairs 
of men, Saturn or Venus, in the course of which the author 
sueceeds in bringing out the astrological nature of the ‘‘gods’’ 
and their respective influences in nativities. ‘‘But that I 
might not be to tedious to young minds,’’ he says to the 
Gentlemen Readers, ‘‘I have interlaced my Astronomical- 
discourse with pleasaunt Tragedies, that your profitable 
Haruest may be gleaned together with delightful paines.”’ 
Consequently after Venus has given an astrological descrip- 
tion of Saturn and has remarked upon the marvelous ana- 
tomy of Saturnists, she proceeds to narrate a long story in 
which the final catastrophe is brought about by Saturn’s sin- 
ister influence; and Saturn, in turn, gives a tragedy occa- 
sioned by the malignant power of Venus in the nativities of 
the chief characters. In other words, Greene is resorting to 
the literary device of illustrating the science of astrology 
with stories in which the motivating force is the influence 
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of certain planets. Now this is precisely what Chaucer does 
not do. He is not interested primarily in astrology; the 
Knight’s Tale is in no sense presented in order to illustrate 
the influence of Saturn and Mars in the affairs of the heroes. 
On the other hand, Chaucer is immensely interested in the 
action of his story and in the passions of his characters; and 
in order that this emotion and this action may be made more 
rational for his medieval readers, he has made of scientific 
astrology a hand-maiden to his literary art. 

In a somewhat similar manner the English poet has em- 
ployed astrological and other apparently extraneous mate- 
rial in the Man of Law’s Tale for the purpose of rationalizing 
the incidents of a ready-made story and explaining the traits 
of a fixed character. One may even follow with some degree 
of certainty the progress of his composition from the time 
when he translated Trivet’s story of Constance, with varia- 
tions from other writers, to the later occasion when he re- 
turned and without altering his original version made certain 
interpolations, reducing the poem to its present form. Pro- 
fessor Skeat is of the opinion that ‘‘all of these insertions are 
in fact, digressions, and have nothing to do with the story;’’ 
but when properly considered, it seems to me, they constitute 
Chaucers’ final unifying touch to an otherwise loosely con- 
structed narrative. One passage independently introduced, 
it will be recalled, affirms the powerful influence of the 
stars in the lives of men, another contains an intricate and 
peculiarly malignant horoscope which reveals certain com- 
binations of stars adverse to Constance’s marriages, and five 
others present accounts of miracles performed in behalf of 
saints and martyrs paralleling Constance’s successive escapes 
from imminent death. 

These passages are significant. In a recent paper* I have 
set up the horoscope in accordance with Chaucer’s specific 
directions and, interpreting it under the guidance of the 
ablest astrologers writing in the Middle Ages, I have been 








*“O Mars, O Atazir,” Jour. Eng. and Germc, Philol., XXII. 
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astonished to find that from this particular combination of 
stars one might prognosticate the whole course of Constance’s 
adventures in the story—except her escapes—and might un- 
derstand the qualities of her character. Chaucer has intro- 
duced his planetary influences so skillfully that the action 
seems to be, for the most part, under their constant direction ; 
a reader who comprehends the full significance of her horo- 
scope is never surprised at the adverse fortune which Con- 
stance suffers. Her life is precarious and beset by dangers 
which, in the ordinary course of human events, would prove 
fatal; she is being continually raised to positions of honor 
and as often thrust down as if by some malignant force; her 
unhappy marriages and her adventures by land and sea seem 
to proceed step by step, from the baleful influence of her 
stars. In fact, Chaucer subjects her to every evil decree 
written in her constellation except that of death; she always 
escapes death. 

For, it must be observed, in his use of astrology Chaucer 
is no fatalist. The violent controversy which raged in 
Europe over the problem of God’s relation to the more or 
less unalterable influence of the stars upon the lives of men 
must have attracted Chaucer’s attention; he must have been 
intimately acquainted with the arguments presented upon 
both sides of the great intellectual conflict. Men believed 
in astrology; they also had faith in God. In most of the in- 
dependent passages which he has introduced in the Man of 
Law’s Tale the poet is apparently eager to make his position 
unmistakably clear: the stars are undoubtedly powerful in 
directing human affairs, but they are still subject to the will 
of God. Consequently, after having set up a horoscope which 
seems to govern the prescribed action of his ready-made story 
but which points unerringly to the death of the chief charac- 
ter, he is forced to insert five other passages which insist, just 
after every successive escape of Constance, upon the ulti 
mate supremacy of God’s will and his power in reversing the 
apparent decrees of the stars. While Chaucer in this position 
stands with the most advanced astrologers and theologians of 
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his time, no one must conclude that he is interested primarily 
in the theological aspect of the question; he is merely in this 
instance making use again of astrological and theological 
material for the furtherance of his art. He has started out 
to rationalize a given story; it is a narrative of adventure and 
adverse fortune; but the chief character must escape from 
all dangers and finally attain happiness. And, it seems to 
me, he has accomplished his purpose admirably. Without a 
horoscope indicating the influence of the stars and without 
a recognition of Divine power—all presented in the independ. 
ent passages—this life of Constance would be little better 
than a translation. Blut as we have it the Man of Law’s 
Tale is a whole within itself, compact in spite of its apparent- 
ly straggling incidents, excellently motivated, possessed of 
unity of character unusual in the Middle Ages, and there- 
fore a piece of artistic workmanship. 

Finally, my proposed work would contain a discussion of 
other sciences—geomancy, metoposcopy, black magic, al- 
chemy—employed by Chaucer for ornamentation or digres- 
sion, in character-building or in the motivation of action, to- 
gether with a consideration of his audience’s familiarity with 
scientific principles and ability to grasp his purpose. The 
artist in Chaucer is not always awake. Occasionally he nods 
over a scientific digression; sometimes he is the pedant lug- 
ging in learned allusions for no other apparent reason than 
that they are not generally understood; quite frequently he is 
the literary demagogue who spoils his story by playing up an 
irrelevant but popular bit of scientific lore to attract the 
reader’s attention; and often he is merely the mediocre writer 
dabbling in the marvels of science. But, for the most part, 
he is the conscious artist. The study sketched above would, 
therefore, conta'n an attempt to estimate critically the impor- 
tance of the influences exerted by medieval sciences upon 
Chaucer’s art. 














POETRY BROUGHT DOWN TO EARTH 
By Sranton A. COBLENTZ 


This is the age of the practical poet. At first sight it may 
appear paradoxical to associate the word practical with the 
word poet, but the times themselves are paradoxical, and the 
prevalent tendency is to mix oil with water as though nature 
had intended then to mingle. Accordingly, just as the Eliza- 
bethan era was the golden age of dramatic poetry, and the 
period of Keats and Shelley the golden age of the romanti- 
cist, so the present epoch is the heyday of the poet who walks 
the earth instead of climbing the rainbow and whose shoes 
are clothed with mud instead of paved with the lightning. 
To a certain degree, perhaps, this tendency is salutary; to an 
unlimited extent, it is pernicious, for it aims to bring the 
poet down to (or would some of our contemporaries consider 
it up to?) the level of the writer of real estate advertisements. 
Among the heirarechy of the poetic dictators, it seems to be 
generally believed that imagination is out of place in poetry, 
unless it be an imagination of the commonplace, an imagin- 
ation that can see in a gorgeous exhibition of flowers noth- 
ing but the chance effects of pigmentation, and that delights 
to liken the sunset to a plate of beets or a bow! of tomato 
soup—in other words, an imagination that creates only ab- 
surdity, and that, by submitting beauty to the indignity of a 
comparison with ugliness, succeeds in eliminating beauty at 
the same time as it forsakes common sense. 

‘*Let us not go up into the stars,’’ is the rallying ery of the 
new order of poets—not only of vers librists, but of writers 
cf conventional verse. But where, it may be asked, should 
poetry take us if not into the stars? If we desire to remain 
on earth, prose will amply serve the purpose; and, if poetry 
be unnecessary when we are compiling statistics of mortality 
or computing our income tax, it is no less out of place when 
we are cataloguing the ‘‘horrors’’ of a great city or com- 
paring the political advantages of India with those of Egypt. 
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Cons‘der, for example, the following lines by Alfred Kreym- 
borg, taken from an anthology purporting to be representa- 
tive of the best in American poetry during the last two 
years: 

The Occident and the Orient, 

posterior and posterior, 

sitting tight, holding fast 

the culture dumped by them 

on to primitive America, 

Atlantic to Pacific, 

were monumental colophons 

a disorderly country fellow, 

vulgar Long Islander. 


Compare this with the following, the beginning of Shelley’s 
** Alastor :”’ 


Earth, ocean, air, beloved brotherhood! 

If our great mother has imbued my soul 

With aught of natural piety to feel 

Your love, and recompense the boon with mine, 

If dewy morn, and odorous noon, and even, 

With sunset and its gorgeous ministers, 

And solemn midnight’s tingling silentness; 

If Autumn’s hollow sighs in the sere wood, 

And Winter robing with pure snow and crowns 

Of starry ice the grey grass and bare boughs; 

If Spring’s voluptuous pantings when she breathes 
Her first sweet kisses have been dear to me.... 


This, unlike the first selection, takes us up into the stars, 
yet would any one dare to intimate that the former compares 
with it any more closely than the brawling voice of a street 
hoodlum compares with the majestic strains of an organ? 
Indeed, who would be audacious enough to hint that, even 
aside from being inestimably superior in quality, the latter 
passage is not vastly higher in kind? And, if it be superior 
in kind, why strive for the inferior sort of thing attempted 
by Kreymborg and his associates, whether of the vers libre 
or metric schools? why choose the second-rate, or the tenth- 
rate, for one’s goal, unless one realizes that one’s own tal- 
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ents are probably only tenth-rate? Is not the revolt against 
classicism after all only an unconscious acknowledgment of 
defeat by the rebels, an acknowiedgment of an inability to 
cope with the classic forms, and of an inferiority which 
causes many to seek expression in an inferior medium? 

Lest any one should contend that to exhibit Kreymborg 
side by side with Shelley is an injustice to the former as well 
as an insult to the latter, let us make another comparison, this 
time taking two contemporaries—two contemporaries, more- 
over, whose work appears within the covers of the same 
volume. The first selection is an excerpt from the vers libre 
of Carl Sandburg. 


The honorable orators, 

Always the honorable orators, 

Buttoning the buttons on their prinz alberts, 
Pronouncing the syllables “sac-ri-fice’’, 

Juggling those bitter salt-soaked syllables— 

Do they ever gag with hot ashes in their mouths? 
Do their tongues ever shrivel with a pain of fire 
Across those simple syllables ‘“Sac-ri-fice”? 


The second is the beginning of a sonnet by Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay: 


I know I am but summer to your heart, 

And not the full four seasons of the year; 

And you must welcome from another part 

Such noble moods as are not mine, my dear. 

No gracious weight of golden fruits to sell 

Have I, nor any wise and wintry thing; 

And I have loved you all too long and well 

To carry still the high sweet breast of spring. 


There has been frequent complaint of late that the present 
age is too practical and prosaic, too scornful of things poetic 
and too attentive to material concerns. What, however, if the 
fault be not so much with the age as with the poets? What 
if the real evil be that passages like that by Mr. Sandburg 
are heralded as great poetry, while poems such as those of 
Miss Millay are growing daily less frequent and daily more 
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in danger of being engulfed beneath a mountain of prosy 
trash? What if the real reason for the average man’s indif- 
ference to poetry—even the indifference of the average man of 
education—be that poetry is so hard to find? That when- 
ever one seeks it in current books or in current magazines one 
finds a mass of fantastic balderdash, pompously written, im- 
posingly printed, excellent in appearance but entirely lacking 
in content? Much good poetry is indeed being produced; 
seores of notable poets are annually helping to keep the 
presses of America busy, good books of poetry are turned out 
occasionally, good poetry appears from time to time in the 
magazines—but; how is the average man to discriminate? how 
is he to know where to find real poetry even if he desires it? 
how is he to be expected to sift the hills of poetic chaff to 
find the few grains of poetic wheat? When that which ap- 
pears absurd or incomprehensible is offered to him as poetry 
and recommended by crities that he irrationally respects, 
what is to he anticipated except that, relying on his own 
sound judgment, he should decide that he does not care for 
poetry ? 

In truth, the present age is a practical one, but is it so 
practical that it could not be made to care for poetry if 
poetry were presented to it rightly? If time and money be 
spent for other things that are not necessary for walling out 
the cold or keeping the digestive organs in snecessful opera- 
tion, then it is to be expected that we are not so material but 
that we should devote ourselves more enthusiastically to 
poetry were we to develop a taste for it. And what are the 
facts of the matter? Even aside from the amounts that are 
spent for personal adornment, for jewelry and for luxurious 
clothes that serve no purpose other than that of decoration, 
vast sums are expended for books of prose, for operas and 
concerts, for plays and for phonographs, for paintings and 
for statues—and though our devotion to the artistic be far 
from what it might be, yet it is not so light that we can 
consistently be regarded as entirely practical. Yet with re- 
spect to poetry we are, indeed, almost entirely practical—and 
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the reason is that the poet himself attempts to be a practical 
man. 


The unpopularity of poetry to-day is largely to be account- 
ed for by that natural law whereby things that cease to fill 
a definite and distinctive function cease to exist. The 
moment poetry begins to usurp the proper field of prose, it 
begins to lose its reason for being; the moment it breaks loose 
from those domains which the experience of a thousand years 
has staked out as the legitimate sphere of the Muses, it be- 
comes afflicted with the disease of obsolescence, and takes the 
highroad to threatened extinction. It cannot, of course, go 
so far as actual extinction, for a reaction is certain to set in 
and save the day before it is lost utterly; but meanwhile, un- 
told damage may be done, true poets may be expected to bow 
deferentially before false, the public may be duped until it 
comes to regard poetry and charlatanry as synonymous, and 
those with a genuine desire to read poetry instead of ostenta- 
tious nonsense may be doomed to disappointment. The sad- 
dest part of the matter is that not only those who do desire 
poetry will be cheated, but, those who might desire it; for 
the liking for poetry is inherent in many in whom it is not 
cultivated, and no profound course of study is necessary for 
bringing it out: the one necessity is that the person be 
steeped in a poetical atmosphere, be encouraged to read, and 
above all, be brought in contact.with poetry that is genuine. 
How often, for example, a person who professes no liking for 
poetry will be impressed deeply by a lyric he comes upon by 
chance! How often such a person will display an instinctive 
ability to distinguish between doggerel and authentic work! 
For poetry is deeper than all the schools of poetry, deeper 
than all the dogmas of the professors; it is of the essence of 
the human heart, it strikes to the very core of the human 
soul; and any ultimate judgment passed upon it must be ren- 
dered at the bar of sincere emotion. Before that bar the poets 
of today are even now being tried; and if the judgment be 
unfavorable, if the interest in poetry be only lukewarm, it 
is beeause the present poetic movement lacks in depth of ap- 
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peal, because it has failed in some fundamental. Perhaps the 
trouble is that the poet is unjustifiably trying to be practi 
eal, is attempting to cover the field that belongs properly to 
the physiologist, the statistician, or the sociologist; and per- 
haps the remedy is for the poet to turn about in his tracks, 
and to set out anew in search of that imagination, that beauty, 
and that depth of feeling which was the most distinctive pos- 
session of the great poets of the past. 

















MODERN SPANISH NOVELISTS: 


JOSE MARIA PEREDA 


By CLypE CHEW GLASCOCK 
I 


Students of modern Spanish literature hold the opinion 
that a foremost place has been won in Spanish letters by the 
novel during the last three quarters of a century, Its origi- 
nality and strength have given it preéminence above other lite- 
rary forms at home, and critics sometimes say that it is un- 
surpassed abroad. The four great writers that formerly con- 
tributed most to Spain’s glory in this field have crossed to 
‘*the undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveller 
returns:’’ Valera, Pérez Galdés, Pereda, Pardo Bazin. Of 
these we are indebted to Pereda for fifteen novels of rare 
originality ; they establish him as one of the most genuine 
and distinguished national representatives of Spain. Span- 
ish he was to the marrow of his bone, original too he was be- 
yond all others. In his beautiful mountain province of the 
north he devoted his quiet life to literary leisure, avoiding 
publicity and holding away in dignified aloofness from the 
restless activity of the modern world. His mission it was to 
give expression, realistic yet poetic, to the life of the people 
round about him in his native provinee of Santander. He 
explored the depths of nature and of the souls of mountain 
and sea folk alike, 2ad he saw the nobility and beauty that 
lay concealed beneath a surface sometimes rough and rude. 
No one succeeded better than he in revealing the comedy as 
well as the tragedy, nay even the poetry in the lives of h's 
humble countrymen, the folk of Santander. He is the best 
of Spain’s ‘‘regional’’ writers: he has excelled all others 
in work of local color. He is moreover the most profound 
and original of them all, the most humorous of them all. He 
reached depths of sound realism untouched by any of his 
compeers, and this he did before the advent of Zola and his 
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naturalistic school. Some of his works (Sotileza and Pefias 
arriba) are the high watermark of fiction in Spain. There 
are those who consider Pereda the greatest Spanish novelist 
since Cervantes’ day (cf. Cejador y Frauca).’ As a ‘‘regional 
novelist,’? depicting his native Santander, its customs and 
its manners, its scenery and the souls of its mountaineers and 
seamen, he reached the loftiest summit of art. No one has 
equalled him in Spain in expressive force and in instanta- 
neous presentation of character. 

Few novelists have felt as great a love as Pereda did for 
all that was real in his home-land; his devotion was that of 
one who saw in it a part of his own soul. It was this un- 
bounded love that separated him most from the heartless 
pessimism of Zola and his naturalistic school. For Pereda 
considered life a harmonious whole, made up of both good 
and evil, neither of which should be neglected, the latter lend- 
ing greater beauty to the former by reason of contrast. As 
a Christian he believed that man has free will and that he is 
capable of virtue and of heroism too. He could not accept 
the view that man is just a more or less perfected animal, 
governed only by instinct and circumstance. As a back- 
ground for his stories he did not choose abodes where vice is 
cultivated in all its forms, nor did he reduce love to the mere 
category of sexual instinct; and so he avoided the black 
nightmares of naturalism, for there is in the work of this 
novelist of the mountain land evidence of pleasure in all that 
is beautiful. In his work we breathe a pure air charged 
with a delicate perfume, and we catch the spirit of sane and 
fruitful ideals that have nothing to do with the weariness 
of a soul under the despotie fatality of material. 

He sought to depict nature as it really is, in all ages and in 
all lands; and so he had no sympathy with feigned arcadias 
and idyllic paradises that never existed anywhere but in the 
imagination of man, and he had a horror of false idealism 
with all its silly sentimentalism. 


—___—— 


‘Historia de la lenqua y literatura castellana, Madrid 1918, Tomo 
VIII, pp. 310-320. 
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A writer of extraordinary force, vitality, and strength, a 
master of dialogue, description, and characterization, he pos- 
sessed remarkable power of condensation and the ability to 
perceive the hidden harmonies of nature, as well as to dis- 
cover a vein of national and inexhaustible humor; in a word 
he was the most original writer that Spain has produced. 
Identified with his native soil, feasting on its melancholy 
beauty disclosing all the poetry of its life and of its soul and 
extracting all its mysterious charm, ‘‘the redolence of the 
soil,’’ he gave it artistic form as none other did before him. 
And it must be emphasized that we find in his rustie pic- 
tures ideality and purity, that he knew and felt as few did 
every sort of moral and literary delicacy, and that he man- 
aged to find treasures of poetry even in what seems most 
wretched and abject. He was not a photographer, because he 
saw beneath the surface to the utmost depths of the human 
soul. His personages are human; they live and breathe, and 
if they are not real, they might be so. They are idealized 
reality. 

‘In his pictures of rustic customs his genius attains a de 
gree of vigor, of creative force and even of sublime terror”’ 
almost unsurpassed, and reveals a skill in dialogue unrivalled 
since Cervantes’ day, while his energy and precision in des- 
eription are alike unique. Running through all this is a 
humorous vein, as national as it is inexhaustible, and best of 
all a sense of the gravity of the moral control that holds 
sway in this world of ours. His robust inspiration has rais- 
ed his humble heroes into being true protagonists of tragic 
action that emanates from the loftiest of human passions. 

There is an austere grandeur and sublimity in some of his 
work that sets him apart from all the rest. 


II. 


José Maria de Pereda, scion of a noble family of the north, 
of hidalgo lineage, was born on the 6th of February, 1833, 
in the village of Polanco near Santander, the leading town 
and seaport of northern Spain. The early years of his boy- 
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hood were passed amid the rustic scenes of quiet, Canta- 
brian villages, where there was old-fashioned patriarchal sim- 
plicity and severity in the life about him that did not lack 
its charm. Subsequently, his parents moved to Santander, 
which was in those days (1844-1850) a dull fishing-town, 
wholly unlike the busy port, the prosperous city that it 
is today. This place was to become the background and 
the scene of his reminiscences, and of one of his master- 
pieces (Sotileza.) 

In view of his patrician rank it was decided that he might 
enter the army; consequently the boy was sent to Madrid in 
1852 to prepare for the artillery branch of the service, but 
during the two years that he spent in Madrid, mathematics 
was rather neglected for the theatre, for meetings of literary 
clubs, for general reading, humanistic culture, and the obser- 
vation of interesting and absorbing conditions and stirring 
events in the social and political world about him. He wit- 
nessed the revolution, the advent of mob rule in 1854, and the 
excesses springing from political passions, all of which are 
reflected in his novel Pedro Sanchez which contains much of 
the author’s own experience, his journey to Madrid by stage- 
coach in those old-fashioned days, what he saw and lived 
through in those stirring months. 

Toward the close of the vear 1854 Pereda returned to San- 
tander, in or near which the half century of life that remain- 
ed to him was chiefly passed. Supplied with a wealth of ob- 
servation and with ample means he was enabled to devote 
himself to a life of literary ease; and at the age of twenty- 
five he began to publish sketches of local types and manners 
for home papers; they were subsequently gathered in the 
volume entitled Escenas Mo”tanesas (Highland Scene, 
1864). These Scenes embody sound realism, strong feeling, 
and Spanish vigor. As a realistic delineator of local types 
and manners (as a costumbrista) he showed himself to be a 
writer of exceeding merit, possessing power and pathos along 
with a well-defined mixture of caustic humor. He was strik- 
ing chords of a genuine Spanish realism that had long been 
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almost dormant, but which was henceforth destined to resume 
its pristine splendor in Spanish letters and prove to be a 
descendant worthy of a glorious forbear in Don Quijote, 
Pareda’s work was important: it was the re-awakening of an 
era of sound realism in Spain. For several years Pereda 
wrote for Santander papers, doing work as cortributor, re- 
viewer, critic, and manager. For a brief season he engaged 
in the political strife that was d‘stracting Spain (1865-1870), 
and he was elected a member (diputado) of the Cortes. Per- 
eda was a conservative, a Carlist. Carlism was in the ascend- 
ancy in Santander, and Pereda asa staunch and honest adher- 
ent of this faction strove to restore old fashioned Spanish and 
Catholic conservatism, absolutism, and reaction. He had no 
faith in popular government, in fact he had the utmost con- 
tempt for it, and any one familiar with the strain of vio- 
lence in the Spanish character and with the political history 
of Spanish-speaking countries cannot be surprised. The 
cemagogue is truly damnable in those lands. 

Pereda was a cultivated man of letters, a high-minded 
gentleman of spotless honor and sensitive pride who found it 
impossible to affiliate himself long with wily politicians of 
the supplest morals; so he speedily withdrew, diillusioned, 
with the firm conviction that honorable men could not avail 
in the foul game of politics then playing. He abandoned the 
political career (1872) to devote his attention to his chosen 
field of letters. He built for himself his,permanent country 
home at Polaneo, near Santander, where he resided for the 
most part during the remainder of his days. Here the most 
fruitful period of his literary activity was begun, and here 
it was continued for a score of years, until he issued fifteen 
volumes of fiction in prose. 

Pereda was made a member of the Spanish Royal Academy 
in 1897, at a rather late date for one so long a leader among 
literary men. This is another illustration, if we needed it, 
of lack of judgment on the one hand, or of jealousy on the 
other, so often demonstrated in the operations of academies. 
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Pereda died in the year 1906. He had done little writing 
during the last ten years of his life. 


Pereda was a gentleman of the old Castilian type; courte- 
ous and dignified in bearing, he arrested attention as a 
‘‘eourtly don of yore,’’ holding strictly aloof from all things 
dubious, and out of harmony with true nobility. It must not 
be forgotten however that in spite of his dignity and re 
serve his attitude ‘‘was mellowed into one of unfailing kind- 
ness distinguished alike for its sincerity and disinterested 
ness,’’ appealing to the élite of heart and mind. Biographers 
are prone to refer to the life-long friendship between Pereda 
and Pérez Galdés as something remarkable and creditable to 
both these men. Pérez Galdés was an uncompromising liberal, 
whereas Pereda was an equally uncompromising conservative. 
Pérez Galdés was heart and soul for reform and scientific 
progress. Pereda despised modernism in all its works and 
ways and clung with fond tenacity to conservative Roman 
Catholicism and to social ideals whose worth he considered 
proven by long use. 

It is said that Pereda held the unfailing loyalty of his fel- 
low provincials of Santander. The exception in his ease is 
one to prove the scripture that a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country and among his own people. This 
appreciation of his worth, unfailingly demonstrated, was a 
source of pride and pleasure to him always. On withdraw- 
ing to Polanco in Santander after his brief political exper- 
ience Pereda dedicated his life to literature and to the service 
of his native province, living as a country gentleman, prac- 
tising in his intercourse with his neighbors patriarchal vir- 
tues so splendidly portrayed in the grand old nobleman in 
Pereda’s last sublime work, Pejfias arriba. Accessible to all 
with open heart and open purse, he was ever ready to help 
avert misfortune or correct injustice; and this he did, not 
sparing time or effort. The sterner, darker aspects of life 
were often illumined for him by flashes of a keen and pene- 
trating humor that discovered a comic vein that runs through 
out the tragedy of earthly life. No wonder will arise that 
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such a man was universally beloved by all who dwelt around 
him, irrespective of their party or their creed. 


IIT. 


Since Pereda proved to be ‘‘the artistic soul,’’ the painter 
par excellence of his nerthern highland province of Santan- 
der, which is a sort of Spanish Ireland and Switzerland in 
one; since it was he who depicted as no other its seashore, its 
rugged, verdant coastal lands rising into the grand fringe 
of magnificent mountains on the southern side,—the 
Montaiia, as the natives style it; since it was he who present- 
ed the most striking and masterful portraits of the fisher- 
men, the country folk and the mountaineers of this region; 
and since this beautiful northern scenery is the framework, 
and as these northern types are the subject-matter of his 
finest works, the reader should have a clearer notion of this 
province of Santander, the author’s homeland, this strip of 
eountry along the northern shore of Spain, lashed by waves 
of the Atlantic (Bay of Biseav) on the north and fringed on 
the Sorth by rugged Cantabrian Mountains that are an ex- 
tension of the Pyrenees. This is a land that unites the beau- 
ties and grandeur of sea and mountain alike so that at times 
they ‘‘seem merged and inseparable.’” This portion of Spain 
was the last to yield to the effect of modernization, and it 
still retains in remoter corners local customs, local manners; 
hence it is inviting as few others parts of Spain to the cas- 
tumbrista, to a painter of local customs and manners, to the 
painter of ‘‘loeal color’’ in a word. 

Almost invariable seems the rule that the northern folk of 
a particular nation is similarly contrasted with its southern 
kin. And so we find in Santander a race austere and unde- 
monstrative, curt of manner and of speech, by nature unemo- 
tional and hard, yet as a compensation truthful and sincere, 
and capable of splendid heroism in suffering and danger. 
They may not so be given to gallantry as their music-loving 
countrymen of Southern Spain, they may not have such 
sprightliness and animation, and one might think them less 
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attractive at first glance. But they seem more clearly in- 
dividualized, their character is more strongly marked, they 
stand in bold relief and are adapted to a deeper form of real- 
ism like that of Pereda, who was a keen yet sympathetic ob- 
server, prompt to see the humor as well as the tragedy in 
their lives. He was called as no other to give literary and 
permanent expression to this type of Spaniard ‘‘that is rap- 
idly disappearing before the rising tide of Modernism.’’ 
Through his faithful reeord they live and are made known 
to the world at large. No one has equalled Pereda in this 
work; he has built the grandest record, the most enduring 
monument to his neighboring county folk. Impartial in his 
attention to sea and shore, ‘‘he studied at close range and re- 
ported at first hand the chicanery-loving peasants of the hill- 
side, the simple-minded fisherman of the dangerous Canta- 
brian coast, their world of petty interests set off by hard- 
ships, their heroic virtues, their obseure, inexplicable in- 
stincts, their brutality blent with nobility, superstitions 
sewn on independence of character that has something of 
the tidal movements of the waves and the impenetrable stead- 
fastness of the Sierras.’” 

Though disinclined to delve in mysteries and problems of 
sexual love and passion, from which he did not eare to draw 
the veil, his heart was ever open to the charm and beauty 
of his native Cantabrian mountains and valleys, so tenderly 
loved by him. ‘To their every mood his soul was constantly 
responsive. to ‘‘the slightest change of sky, to the peace cr 
anger of the elements, the splash of the wave, the murmur of 
the brook, the rustle of the leaf, the chirp of the bird,—all 
strike an ear attuned toe their finest wave of sound. He de- 
tected an exquisite fragrance in the fields, a summer in the 
Montana was for him a sweet and continuous murmur of all 
that moves in nature, like an eternal lullaby of love with its 
caresses. He noted in his artistic soul an endless series of 


"Cf. R. E. Bassett, Pedro Sanchez. Ginn and Co. 1907. The excep- 
tionally fine introduction is liberally quoted and used in this article. 
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picturesque moods in nature; in nature all seemed beautiful 
to him, while baseness is revealed in man alone. In the 
moods and aspects of nature in the Montafia he found the 
sublime hymn, the poem, the picture, the harmony insuper- 
able which have not been written, nor painted, nor composed, 
nor dreamed as yet by man, because of the smallness of 
human genius,’” 


On perusing one of Pereda’s novels the reader is immedia- 
tely convinced of the author’s stern, uncompromising atti- 
tude toward immorality and laxity, whatever form it may 
assume. It is clear and definite from the beginning to the 
end that the standards by which he weighed and measured 
are eternal, but he was always sympathetic toward those who 
stumbled in their struggle onward and upward toward a 
righteous goal. 


He believed that happiness comes to the man who aims to 
aid less favored ones, rather than in snobbishly courting the 
attention of those who occupy a higher plane. Greatness of 
soul appealed to him and not material success. Severest 
condemnation was meted out by him to those who sin through 
self-indulgence, to those who shun the opportunity to serve 
their fellow-men, those darlings of fortune, so badly spoiled 
that they cannot comprehend that every blessing involves a 
duty and that every service is a privilege. He despised 
those who are absorbed in seeking pleasure and amusement, 
for they cannot have the slightest sense of duty. The idle 
rich, the pleasure-loving leisure class, the sporting devotees of 
high-life, so-called, can find no solace in his books unless they 
seek conversion. 

The work of this author is one of inereasing skill and 
power, beginning with short stories suffused with local color, 
and coneluding with that finest masterpiece in Pefias arriba 
(Up the Crags.) 

With the exception of Pedro Sanchez, the strongest of his 
novels have their setting or scene of action in the author’s 


‘Cf. Bassett, op. cit. 
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native mountain provinee of Santander. In this article the 
attempt will be made to give some notion only of those mas- 
terpieces that seem to rise somewhat above the rest in excel- 
lenee. 

IV. 


The thread of story running through The Redolence of the 
Soil (£1 sabor de la tierruca, 1881), is slight; it serves merely 
as a connection for a series of pictures that form an idyl of 
mountains and of fields, while a little wooing blends a 
trifle of romance. The action, then, is hardly more than a 
pretext for depicting life in the mountain region of the north, 
‘‘a book of the country and of the mountain, charged with 
their fragrance, a book that offers neither problems nor con- 
fliets, neither purpose nor direction, nor any other thing 
whatever excep. what God put in the world to please the 
eves of mortals: water, air, grass and light, strength and 
life.’’* The rivalry of villagers and hidalgo prejudices with 
the interplay of character thus set in motion lend a pleas- 
ing element of variety. This book shows more than any 
other Pereda’s love of nature and his skill in portraying her 
changing moods. It is a pastoral worthy of comparison with 
Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea, Longfellow’s Evangeline, 
George Sand’s stories of peasant life, George Eliot’s portray- 
als of provincial life. The concluding paragraph explains 
the author’s purpose: ‘‘What fortune mine would be if with 
this book I should sueceeed—in giving just an idea, but an exact 
one, of the people, of the customs, of things; of the country 
of its brilliant clouds; in fine of the redolence of the soil!’’ 
The virgin, idyllic purity and simplicity of this book suggests 
comparison with Virgil or Theoecritus (Menéndez y Pelayo.) 

The seene of action in Pedro Sanchez (1883) is for the most 
part in Madrid, and only portions of it, viz., the beginning 
and the end, are set in the northern hills. It marks a brief 
departure from fisher-folk and peasants and it silenced critics 


*Menéndez y Peloyo, Prdélogo to Pereda’s works. 
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who had ascribed provincialism to Pereda. The leading per- 
sonage of the book, Pedro Sanchez, in autobiographical man- 
ner narrates the story of his life and of his political and 
matrimonial vicissitudes. This son of a noble but impoverished 
family in the northern village is tempted by Valenzuela, a 
political boss and braggart from Madrid, to leave his quiet 
heme in the Montaia and try his fortune ‘‘in the troubulous 
social and political sea of the capital.’’ The narrative has 
as its center the revolution of 1854, which was witnessed by 
the author himself while he was a student in Madrid, and 
it reflects his own political impressions at that time. Pedro 
Sanchez goes through some of the usual stages while advane 
ing: at first he is an unsuccessful seeker of government of- 
fice, he then becomes a journalist, a political agitator, a riot- 
er, a revolutionary, and finally he develops into a successful 
political leader, ostensibly working for the good of the peo- 
ple but first looking after his own interests. He is not what 
one would call a real hero. Somewhat above the ordinary in 
ability and with a heart that is noble at the core, he seems 
to be one of the many commonplace but likable individuals of 
ordinary moral sense, who are guided by external circumstan- 
ces, if they are not its sport. ‘‘He runs the ups and downs 
of political and domestic vicissitudes until, old and disillu- 
sioned he yields to homesickness,’’ to his long:ng for his na- 
tive soil, and he returns to his northern village to end his 
days, after losing two wives, the first an ambitious, heartless, 
unfaithful woman, the second a lovely creature, dying young, 
in child-birth. 

The story is told in realistic style, and it contains a wealth 
of caustic satire on political and social conditions in Madrid, 
scathing portraitures of the Valenzuela family, both men and 
women, their colossal pretensions, their snobbishness and 
their extravagance; the rivalry of the hidalge and upstart 
families, the one modest and poor but proud and honest, the 
other materialistic, irreverent of all but power and wealth; 
the unblushing assurance of the political boss in exploiting 
humble, credulous people and in seeking his own advantage; 
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Pedro’s newspaper experience, showing how to manufacture 
public opinion and decide weighty questions off-hand. These 
and many other excellent touches and descriptions true to life 
display the author’s ‘‘keen discernment of the mainsprings of 
human nature, its erratic, unreasoning emotionalism, its 
greatness streaked with petty and ignoble veins, its youth- 
ful illusions and vanities followed up by never-failing chas- 
tisements and disappointments.’’ There is a ‘‘note of asceti- 
cism running through the narrative, swelling to a mighty 
dirge’’ in the closing chapter, in which we read that ‘‘the 
stock or principal sum of human life is made up of brief pleas- 
ures and of bitter and very profound sorrows’’ (de breves 
goces y de amargas y muy hondas pesadumbres se compone el 
caudal de la vida humana.) Of course, it is no new idea 
that all is vanity and vexation of spirit, and that ‘‘at the 
feet of the conqueror yawns the noisome sepulcher,—a senti- 
ment of primitive Christianity deeply rooted in the Span- 
iard’s temperament,’’ ‘‘prompting him to depreciate wordly 
ambitions, to seek the thorn under every rose, to set the skele- 
ton at the head of every feast.’’ This is a bitter philosophy 
of life that might result in dire pessimism but for Pereda’s 
practical common sense, linked with his keen and caustic 
humor. 

Pedro Sanchez is the last of the political trilogy, preceded 
by Los Hombres de pro (Respectable Folk, 1872) and Don 
Gonzalo Gonzalez dela Gonzalera, 1878. They form a repos- 
itory for the author’s views on the failure of democratic insti- 
tutions in Spain, on the folly of political intemperance and 
his distrust in the blatant champions of liberty and progress 
who seek in reality their own advancement. 


V. 


Sotileza (Fine Spun, 1885) is often accorded highest rank- 
among Pereda’s works. ‘‘It is a prose epic of the Santander 
seafolk with their vices and virtues, and above all their hard- 
ships and perils and their quiet heroism.’’ The picture is one 


of Santander as it was some sixty years ago. Although we 
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see in this vast portrayal poverty and drunkenness, foul- 
mouthed women and ferocious men, yet the writer’s sympa- 
thy makes us feel that untutored humanity may be rude and 
coarse yet not necessarily vicious or degraded; that it is the 
victim of its submerged existence down to which the light 
has not yet penetrated. 

The leading character is an orphan girl of the fisher folk, 
Silda (ie. Casilda) by name. Because of her neatness and 
fineness, so much in contrast with her environment, she is 
nicknamed Sotileza from the dialect term for the finely 
woven ligature to which the hook is fixed. Attractive and re- 
pellent, she seems a descendant of Cervantes’ Preciosa, the 
gipsy girl. ‘‘From her appearance as a pale little orphan, 
long suffering but unemotional, she is a creature of impene- 
trable personality. Scant and blunt of speech, apparently in- 
capable of sentiment, she is the idol of her aged foster-par- 
ents, to whom her dutiful respect is unfailing; and the de- 
spair of the young men, to whose admiring but unavailing 
attentions her charms commend her, and over whom she 
exercises a quiet but masterful domination.’’ Three lover 
lads adore her: one above her in station, one her equal, and 
one on a lower plane. Free in manner, though self-respecting 
and self-sustaining, she queens it over her playmates and re- 
pels any liberties attempted. The difference in the weoing 
of the lovers, the interplay of rivalry forms a thread of nar- 
rative which keeps us in suspense. The successful lover woos 
effectively by threatening to go away forever, to America 
perchance, in ease his pleading is in vain, 

Sotileza is a story of the seashore rather than of the sea; 
the sailors in the book go rarely out beyond the harbor bar. 
The vicissitudes of shore life, the drunkenness and strife, 
the many sorrows and few joys, the comfortless homes, the 
sullen resignation and ‘‘the heavy sense of fatality that ever 
weighs upon that varied form of child and hero, the sailcr,”’ 
—all this is painted in strokes that have the breadth, the 
vitality, the color and the meaning of life itself. The varied 
experience of the sailor is followed with perfect knowledge 
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and certainty. H's absurdities and superstitions when on 
land, his splendid courage, his innocence in a way, even when 
swayed by bestial impulses,—these and other things go to 
make up a realistic portraiture of life. 

Miguel Cané (Recuerdos lite”. 1915, p. 352) considers 
Sotileza Shakespearean; he thinks that it has more color than 
all the canvasses of the Venetian painters united, that it is 
naturalism, truth and life, a hundred cubits above Zola; that 
there is need of incisive observation, tremendous intellectual 
power and natural gift to be able thus to penetrate confused 
eranea in embryo, these human ehrysalides. It is not enough 
merely to conceive such beings, but to bring them to expres- 
sion, to render them, to translate them into thought is a 
work of genius, 

Pérez Galdés, one of the most distinguished of Spanish 
novelists, in speaking of Sotileza (in Discurso acad. Esp. 
1897) said that the great narrator has been able to condense 
(in Sotileza) all the poetry of the Cantabrian sea-coast and 
of its people, that have never been more skilfully depicted. 
The book is in effect a poem of the coastal ocean and of the 
people that live on it and upon it, the people who toil un- 
speakably and are disciplined by severities of which we who 
dwell on land have no idea. An unhappy and credulous race, 
engulfed on the one hand by the northwest storms at sea, 
and on land by misery and anguish; lashed by storms with- 
in and without, they die in their sacred love oi ocean solitude; 
for there is no love like that for the sea, which grows with 
the inerease of labor and of sorrow. This singular society 
with its characters so well defined, its simple rudeness, its un- 
speakable faith and the sovereign deep, rude and elemental 
like itself, on which it is tossed,—an emblem of infinity, is 
reproduced by Pereda with as much truth as poetry. All of 
this seems to be done spontaneously, naturally, without a 
touch of artifice. Sotileza is a jewel so grand that it needs 
as a setting universality of aesthetic feeling. 
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VE 


La Puchera (The Family Board, 1889) is along somewhat 
the same line as Sotileza, revealing to our gaze the lives of a 
variegated assemblage of fisherfolk of Santander, good and 
bad alike, toiling on sea and land for secant subsistence; 
misers, gossips, adventurers, schemers among the rest with all 
their train. We behold their passions and their tragedies, 
their hardships and their poverty alleviated by humor and 
resignation, while charmingly idyllic scenes are interwoven 
that hold to the character of reality. A sentimental thread 
of love involving an adventurer lover and his country sweet 
heart illustrates once more the adage that the course of true- 
love does not run smooth. 


Petas arriba (Up the Crags, 1895) embodies Pereda’s 
philosophy of the simple life. It is his last, his finest, his 
grandest work. The scene is laid in the magnificent Mon- 
tania, the most rugged portion of the Cantabrian Pyrenees of 
Santander. The work is a plea for the abandonment of arti- 
ficial wants, social conventions, petty ambitions, and for a 
return to the simplicity of patriarchal life with its natural 
feeling and its spirit of brotherhood and service. 

The old lord or chief of the clan is in dread of the extinc- 
tion of his patriarchal line when the frost of death is threat- 
erning to gather on his brow. He remembers his nephew in Ma- 
drid who, though only thirty years of age, has seen the world 
and sowed some wild oats discreetly, and now with ample 
means is preparing to settle down in Madrid to a life of luxu- 
rious celibacy amid the elegant surroundings of the Spanish 
capital. This devotee of the refined comforts of city life does 
not seem at first well fitted to espouse the doctrine of help- 
fulness and self-sacrifice. When the old uncle feels that his 
days are numbered, he writes and appeals to his nephew to 
make him a visit, to close in due time his dying eyes, and 
establish himself if possible in the eld manor (casa solar) 
and take up a task that is noble and life-long. From mere 
sense of duty the young man undergoes the hardships of a 
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journey and visit to this remote and almost inaccessible cor- 
ner of the world, and spends the rigorous winter amid the 
sublime Cantabrian mountains. At first he has little thought 
of acceding to his uncle’s last and dearest wish that he may 
establish here his permanent abode. But gradually the moral 
and material grandeur of the situation is disclosed to him, 
and love itself, which draws him to an adorable girl nearby, 
conduces to convert him. The former epicurean of Madrid, 
the finished man of the world and of the town who appre- 
ciates all the refinements and comforts of the city, all its 
brilliance and attractions, its cafes, its elegant ladies and 
well dressed men, is at last weaned away from all this arti- 
ficiality to the wholesomeness and naturalness of the moun- 
tain life. After careful consideration he decides to cast his lot 
with the Montafia and continue the noble uncle’s task, in a 
place ‘‘where there was not an idler, not an egoist, not a skep- 
tic:’’ and so, after having been a fastidious eclubman he be- 
comes an active, useful worker. 


A series of picturesque details harmonize and contribute to 
the moral lesson, while around about and in the background 
the rugged, towering Cantabrian mountains dominate the 
scene in all their sublimity and grandeur. 

We see the regular evening tertulia or gathering of the vil- 
lage folk in the great old-fashioned kitchen of the manor, pre- 
sided over by their hereditary chieftain (the Mayorazgo) 
who exercises guidance and moral sway over the community, 
encouraging, restraining and succoring the needy, appeasing 
quarrels, and knitting the community into one family. The 
village priest, ‘‘a man of good sense and great virtues, the 
best of them being the fact that he did not know that he pos- 
sessed them, and appropriate subsidiary characters, help to 
set in relief the faith, courage, and heroism of the mountain- 
eers who confront bears and death-dealing tempests with as 
perfect composure as when they gather by their quiet fire- 
sides.’’ The description of the squire’s last communion and 
death is uncommonly impressive, a description of Christian 
practices unsurpassed if not unequalled in Spanish litera- 
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ture. In no other book can more stupendously impressive 
depictions of mountain scenery be found. 

The author’s views of human affairs have now been mel 
lowed by age and experience, and his standards of judgment 
are the eternal ones of truth and justice. His humor has 
lost its former sting, and he unfolds as if unconsciously a 
beautiful doctrine of charity and service, His personal feel- 
ings are so completely merged into this gospel that he is able 
to look down benignantly and indulgently on conflicting hu- 
man currents. Pereda’s message ended with this book, and it 
leaves an impression of grandeur, majesty, and sublimity in 
human character and in nature as well, unsurpassed, perhaps 
unequalled, in any Spanish work of fiction. 


VIL. 


Pereda is one of the truly important figures that we en- 
counter in Spanish literature on traversing a gap of two 
hundred years after the golden age of Cervantes, Lope de 
Vega and Calderén. He succeeded in re-establishing Spanish 
realism, the national tradition of Cervantes, but with a 
superior moral tone. He was no imitator of French natural- 
ism, some features of which he heartily despised; for Pereda 
had faith in the saving qualities of human nature, and his 
work has a strongly marked ethical value. He not only pos- 
sessed the faculty of keenest observation, but he could also be 
sympathetic and charitable toward human frailty, thus add 
ing sometimes a tone of sweetness and dignity to his realism, 
ennobling the commonplace, so that even failures and defects 
are now and then redeemed. He could give utterance and 
expression to ‘‘blurred and inarticulate humanity, to un- 
known heroes whose dull, blunted consciousness he inter- 
preted with tenderness and melancholy, and he disclosed the 
silent heroism and unconscious humility of his lowly fellow 
provincials rather than their degradation.’’ His characters 
are true to life without being too much idealized on the one 
hand or made too brutal on the other. They are not coarse 
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beasts, controlled entirely by brutish instinets and external 
circumstances. The moral factor in their composition plays 
its fitting part. He has been compared with Tolstoy in his 
ability to search the depths of the popular soul and of human 
feeling, with its moral scruples, self-sacrifice, and heroism. 
The results that Pereda attains are far different from those 
of naturalists who loved to dwell on revolting details from 
which one turns away with depression or disgust. Pereda 
thus expressed his own attitude toward realism and natural- 
ism: ‘‘If by realism is meant fondness for presenting in a 
book human passions and characters and pictures of nature, 
within the bounds of decorous art, then I am a realist, and I 
hold it as much honor; but if with this term it is desired to 
range me as has already been done and even with a tone of 
praise, under the banners of naturalism now triumphant in 
France, of putrid naturalism that depicts in the nude the 
ravages of aleoholism and the obscenities of the underworld, 
I protest against the wrong done me in this way—I renounce 
at once the glory ef being a poet of such lineage’’ (See pre- 
face, Al pid lector, of De tal palo tal astilla.) 

Pereda has the honor of being considered more genuinely 
and characteristically Spanish and Castilian than any of h's 
modern compeers. He is ‘‘the most brilliant exponent of those 
ideas and feelings that the world has stamped as distinctly 
Castilian,’’ ‘‘he typifies the world’s coneeption of Spanish 
insularity, its pride and independence in living its own life, its 
disregard of foreign opinion, its indifference to the course of 
the world’s current moving around it.’’ But he represents 
Spain of a former age rather than of today. 

He discerned all the weakness in loudly boasted achieve- 
ments of modern times. He distrusted many modern stand- 
ards, some of which he utterly despised. He lashed with fear- 
ful force the materialistic, money-making spirit that sacrifices 
culture and morality in the race for worldly success. 

Pereda revealed little interest in foreign lands and litera- 
tures, and he made few references to them. As very interest- 
ing specimens of the utterly erroneous ideas that even 80 
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great and so good a man as Pereda may entertain of a for- 
eign country without visiting it or residing in it I quote the 
following allusions to the United States. In Bocetos al temple 
(1876) he speaks of this country as an ‘‘ininense collection 
of all the great robbers in the world,—a labyrinth of things 
great and horrible.’’ In El buey suelto (1877) he mentions 
a Spanish ecolonist who flaunted his disbelief in God because 
he had been in the United States for six days. It is gratify- 
ing that in after years he grew to know us, the ‘‘ barbarians of 
eivilization,’’ better. In La Puchera (1889) one of his char- 
acters affirms: ‘‘The Yankee people, whatever may have 
been said by eensors who did not know them, is a great 
people—In the United States there is religion that is very 
well observed, although it is not our own (i.e., the Roman 
Catholic), but this also abounds.”’ 


Pereda had little reverence for science; one of h's charac- 
ters rejects contemptuously the Darwininian theory of the 
ascent of man. It must not be assumed that he thoroughly 
approved of the strain of oriental inertia in the Spaniard’s 
character which may come in part from contact with Arab 
influenee during seven centuries. But he did reveal hostil- 
ity at times to what we think is progress. He did attack 
the vaunted liberalism and democracy of his day. He was a 
frank conservative, a strong supporter of the Catholic Church 
and of the throne. He looked to the past, not to the future, 
for rule and euidance. He was a monarchist, he opposed re- 
publicanism, he had no hope in the suecess or benefits of pop- 
ular government. It has been asserted that he would have 
weleomed the return of a modernized Philip Il. In demo- 
cratic institutions he saw the evil influences of demagogism. 
He despised remedies held out by interested office seekers 
who readily forget promises and abuse public confidence in 
seeking their own personal advancement. Few countries have 
suffered more from demagogues than Spain, and we who live 
in foreign lands of more stable and phlegmatiec character 
must try to understand the aversion of his patrician nature to 
the ugly product of democracy at its incipieney ; for Spain was 
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not yet ready for popular government. Indeed the ten- 
dency of uncompromising Spaniards to violence makes it 
questionable whether a democracy can flourish in Spanish 
lands. The history of Spanish-speaking countries with few 
exceptions seems to give emphatically the answer, no! 


The whole of Pereda’s work is of rare sincerity, honesty 
and moral purpose. Nothing is attempted at the expense of 
morality and truth. ‘‘Art for art’s sake’’ is never inter- 
preted by him as admitting indecency. He believed that per- 
fect morality and perfect art are compatible and harmonious. 

We are impressed with his sincerity, with his delicacy and 
skill in touching social uleers without leaving the impression 
of being incomplete or evasive. Soon we come to realize that 
Pereda had no fondness for pornography served in piquant 
style; chastity and propriety prompted him to avoid it when 
he could, and when he could not, to deal stern justice to it. 

Pereda is now and then unjust in his persistent protest 
against the ‘‘corrupting tendencies that follow in the wake of 
modernism run wild,’’ against the pursuit of pleasure and of 
riches no matter how obtained. It would seem that he over- 
looked the fact that the craving for power and wealth is no 
new thing in this world of ours. He may have stressed too 
vigorously the evils of misused wealth as diplayed in riotous 
living in the barbarous conduct of the nouveaux riches or in 
the epicureanism that comes with long established fortunes. 
He vehemently protested, like Rousseau, against the artificial 
and unwholesome civilization ‘‘that makes for flabbiness of 
the moral fiber and hyperaesthesia of the nervous system.’’ 
He looked back with longing to the days of patriarchal sim- 
plicity when there were few wants and few temptations. He 
was an apostle of the simple life and of sane living, impos 
sible in the modern cities which he holds responsible for pres- 
ent evils. And he does net spare Madrid, which he ealls the 
center of luxury, voluptuousness, and vice (el centro del lujo, 
de la galanteria y de los grandes vicios de la nacién). In him 
sentiment and prejudice somewhat over-ruled the facts and 
lessons of experience and history. Put on the other hand 
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Pereda did not go so far as to imagine any patriarchal para- 
dise. He was too sensible and too much of a realist for that. 
He could not ‘‘toy with summer idyls and vacation areadias.’’ 
He looked with impartiality on all manner of men, but he 
was prone to see promise only in those who live close to na- 
ture. 

Some Spaniards feel that he was pitiless toward the fash- 
ionable high-life of Madrid, the flaunting and conspicuous 
leisure-class that sometimes fails to combine brains, virtue, 
and money, that is directed by worldly aims, decadent tastes 
and is given to gilded dissipation. He lashes unsparingly 
‘‘those who consume much yet produce nothing, who leave 
their slime like the snail on what they touch.’’ He found in 
Madrid a choice collection of worldlings, reprobates, moral 
and physical degenerates: marchionesses of frail virtue, vi- 
cious dukes, corrupt bankers, idle young nobles on the way to 
ruin, families confirmed in hard-heartedness, snobbishness 
and in gilded viciousness. These pictures are more depres- 
sing than those of poverty and brutality among his mountain- 
eers of the north. At times they seem unfair; at times they 
leave the impression of caricatures. 

No great writer has ever escaped adverse criticism, and 
Pereda received his share at first, for he was charged with be- 
ing provineial. The fact was overlooked that he was a born 
aristocrat with no enthusiasm for novelties, with no liking for 
political and soc’al theories which involved a rupture with the 
past. And yet his mind was receptive; and if his outlook 
was circumscribed, he conveyed what he saw with pitiless 
lucidity and with the power of imparting a concentrated inv 
pression. 

Some thought that his realism exhibited symptoms of 
morose caricature, and that he represented Madrid as being 
peopled with demons and the country hill-side with angels. 
He was indeed convinced that virtues are hard to cultivate in 
overgrown cities, and that the best of men are likely to suffer 
from the contagion of city life, and he argued his point with 
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conviction and returned to it again and again (in Pedro 
Sdnchez, El Sabor de la tierruca, Peiias arriba). 

It was perhaps well that Pereda drove home the lesson that 
‘*nobody is more provincial than the ordinary dweller in one 
of these large struggling squalid villages,’’ (London, Paris, 
New York), filled with ‘‘degenerate vulgarians.’’ 

Pereda was not one ‘‘who looked forward to a new heaven 
and a new earth next week.’’ He was not stupidly optimistic, 
he was a satirical observer of character. ‘‘Exasperated by 
absurdity and pretense he reversed the apostolic precept; 
so far from suffering fools gladly, he gladly made fools suf- 
fer.’’ Some of his productions contain ‘‘admirable exam- 
ples of his dexterity in malicious portraiture, performances 
that are models of eruel irony.’’ 

It was a source of weakness to his art that he had a didac- 
tie tendency, that was more pronounced in his later books, 
and by insistence on his views he spoiled two works of art 
(El buey suelto, and De tal palo tal astilla) in which he tried 
to prove the desclate freedom, the wretchedness and selfish 
folly of old bachelors, and that only atheists commit suic'de. 
Something of the polemie strain runs throughout his ro- 
mances, 

He sometimes digressed into irrelevant episodes, as other 
neted Spanish novelists have done (Pérez Galdés, Valera 
Blaseo Ibanez), and his interpretation of life was sometimes 
imperfect and unjust; but its vigor is impressive, and 
though his world contains degraded types, it also has its 
noble figures, and profiles of humble illiterates who do more 
service to humanity than many that are known to fame. 
Pereda is too emphatically Spanish for translation, and so he 
is little known outside of Spain. His countrymen even find 
difficulty in mastering his meaning oftentimes, and need to 
consult a dialect elossary appended by the author to Sotr 
leew, Tle made no bid for popularity and he must have 
counted the cost.® 


°Cf. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Chapters on Spanish Literature, pp. 236ff. 
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Unlike many European writers he was not at all engrossed 
with the problem of the ‘‘eternal feminine’’ around which 
‘‘literary expression circles as in a vast solar system having 
one luminous object of warmth and attraction ;’’ the problem 
of sex, the glow of passion, hardly enter into his work, Where 
woman is concerned Pereda is reticent and restrained. He 
would like to avoid unraveling the complexities and contra- 
dictions of her nature—and who can blame him! But he had 
the power to go deep into the psychology of the feminine 
heart when constrained to do so. 


His ideal woman is of the old school, one who by her 
queenly virtues and dignity rules the heart and home, but 
seeks no power drawn from Civil codes. His views reflect 
the Spanish proverb that judges a woman’s propriety by her 
keeping in retirement without thrusting herself on public 
view at every turn and by conducting herself with modesty 
and decorum. He held the view that worldly women and 
home-makers have nething much in common, that woman can 
make herself invincible and indispensable alone by means of 
the distinctive virtues of her sex. There may be a Moham- 
medan flavor permeating this theory of woman’s sphere, hav- 
ing its origin in Moorish traditions that so long and so deeply 
influenced Spanish feeling. It will surely not find favor with 
the new woman of the western world ‘‘whose object in life 
is to have a good time, and whose last preoccupation is the 
cultivation of the charm of femininity.’’ Pereda would un- 
doubtedly seem old-fashioned to our modern American 
women, many of whom aspire to emancipation; for he held 
with other Spaniards that a woman’s sphere is her household, 
her home. He recognized her supreme honor and distinction 
in this sphere and in this post of gravest responsibility ; for 
he says in one of his novels that it is more difficult to govern 
well a family than a state (De tal palo tal astilla.) 

Pereda was not so much given to portraying exemplary 
women as he was to representing those that violate his canons, 
who are s‘lly, pretentious, proud, ambitious and fond of rul- 
ing with all their other faults of unloveliness and unamiabili- 
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ty. ‘‘His novels contain a matchless gallery of unloveliness, in 
portraying which his skill appears.’’ His treatment of 
woman may seem to many one-sided and unsatisfactory. 
Nevertheless there are some rare and radiant maidens in his 
writing® surpassing all of them the adorable heroine Lita in 
Peiias arriba, who has the sparkling radiance of purest 
water; but the reader may feel a touch of conventionality in 
most of them and get something of the impression that the 
author considers the portrayal of delicate sentiment indis- 
ereet. ‘‘With erring female virtue, upon which novelists 
love to dwell with insatiable predilection Pareda has little 
concern and less patience. He uses it with evident distaste. 
Thus he is saved on the one hand from falling into porno- 
graphic realism, or on the other from losing himself in the 
amorous maze of suggestive subtleties.’’ 

From all that has been said we may conelude and empha" 
size that Pereda went beyond his great contemporaries in 
foree, originality, and depth, in his genuineness and in his 
sincerity, in the thoroughly Spanish caste of his mind and 
work. He accomplished more than any others in taking up 
and earrying on the splendid tradition of Spanish realism 
(that had lapsed since the glorious day of Cervantes) and the 
picaresque novel. In depicting manners and local color he 
was without a rival, certainly he was unexcelled; and he had 
the richest and the deepest vein of humor of them all, 

I have remarked several times that Pereda is the most 
thoroughly and characteristically Spanish of all Spain’s 
novelists; but he is unlike them all in the transcendent sub- 
limity of his moral standards, in his aversion to sexual prob- 
lems, in his abhorrence of all that is akin to vive. I recall 
re passage in his writings that would harm an innocent 
maiden of sixteen years, and yet he is more like the typical 
Spaniard than all the rest of them. He is a striking illustra- 








*Magdalena (in Don Gonzalo), Agueda (De tal palo), Carmen 
(Pedro Sdnchez), Ines (La puchera) Luz (La Montdlvez), Mieves 
{Al primer vuelo), Irene (Nubes de estto.) 
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tion of the splendid individualism of which Spaniards are 
capable; there is none other like him. His figure is truly 
a noble one that will stand out always with firmest, clearest 
vutline in the annals of Spanisi fiction. 











THE ‘‘TRUE’’ MR. FROUDE 
By Curtis Howe WALKER 


Of late years, in their ‘‘True Histories of the American 
Revolution’’ and their ‘‘True George Washingtons,’’ the real- 
istic historians have been much in the foreground. They have 
taken delight in dissolving mythical accretions which have in 
popular conception gathered around great movements and 
great men. They joyfully prove or try to prove that these 
movements or these men are less great and glorious than had 
been commonly thought. But the method is equally valid 
when employed in the reverse process, namely in showing that 
some men are more virtuous and less notoriously trangressors 
than tradition reports them. The results of the method em- 
ployed in this way conduce just as much to truth and are cer- 
tainly less depressing. 

The ease of James Anthony Froude, historian, is very much 
in point. The twelve volumes of his History of England 
From 1529 to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada as they came 
out in pairs from 1856 to 1870 were by the majority of the 
general public received enthusiastically and widely read. A 
certain section of the reading public, however, as well as 
many of the professional historians accorded Froude’s vol- 
umes, especially those dealing with the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, a much less enthusiastic reception. In Whig tradition 
Henry had been a selfish tyrant who had gravely endangered 
parliamentary liberty; for the High Churchman Henry had 
been wholly black. Froude’s interpretation ran sharply coun- 
ter to those traditional feelings and, as a resuit, brought down 
a flood of violent criticism on his head. In particular, one or- 
gan of the High Church Party, The Saturday Review, whose 
prestige among the intellectuals was at that time extraordi- 
nary, gave itself over with unremitting energy to the task of 
blackening Froude’s reputation as an historical scholar. 
Early in its campaign the Review enlisted the zealous co-oper- 
ation of E. A. Freeman, just then rising into prominence as 
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a prolifie reviewer, and soon to become known as the historian 
of the Norman Conquest. The net result of Freeman’s long 
continued and savage attacks was to give rise to a widely re- 
ceived impression that Froude’s work was utterly untrust- 
worthy. This impression passed into a tradition with the 
rising generation of historical scholars. With them and to a 
certain extent with the cultured reading public the belief in 
Froude’s ‘‘constitutional inaccuracy’’ became an article of 
faith, passed on and accepted uncritically, exaggerated, too, 
in some cases until it assumed veritably a mythical aspect 
almost wholly obscuring Froude’s really great merits. 


It is indeed remarkable that so distorted a view of 
Froude’s value as an historian should have grown up and 
reached such proportions among a generation of scholars, 
of scientific historians, who prided themselves on a devo- 
tion to methods more rigorously critical than those used by 
their predecessors. In recent years, to be sure, this mythical 
growth has been much cut about the root, yet many a branch 
of it still shows signs of life. The story of the rise and de- 
celine of this ‘‘Froudian myth”’ together with the emergence 
of a juster estimate of Froude’s value as an historian forms 
a most interesting and instructive chapter in modern histor- 
iography. The tale reverts to Mr. Freeman. 


Freeman’s favorite sport for nearly twenty years consist- 
ed in what he called ‘‘belaboring Froude.’’ His qualifica- 
tions for the task consisted in an unwavering belief in his 
own adequacy <‘o criticise any other writer of history, in the 
firm conviction that he himself was without sin in the matter 
of accuracy, and that he was by God appointed to chastise 
every other historian who by chance for a moment might nod 
while at his work. To be sure, at the time that he began his 
attacks, he had published no considerable historical work, he 
had only a superficial acquaintance with the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and he never had bothered, and for that matter never 
did bother, about using manuscript sources. Of the two 
men, Froude, whose work was to a very large extent based 
on manuscript sources, was incomparably the more !a>orious 
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student. The full account of Freeman’s attacks on Froude 
is to be found in Mr. Herbert Paul’s excellent Life of Froude, 
and need not now be repeated. The spirit and character of 
the attack are the only matters of immediate concern. 

As for the spirit in which Freeman attacked Froude, he 
himself maintained that he was actuated only by the purest 
motives, that he was working only in the interest of scienti- 
fic truth. One cannot help feeling, however, that, as his own 
volumes on the Norman Conquest began coming out and fail- 
ed to arouse any enthusiasm among the general public, he 
was not a little piqued at the continued success of Froude’s 
work. Be that as it may, he has left a revealing record of his 
inmost feelings about Froude. This record consists of the 
annotations made in his own copies of Froude’s volumes. 
which at Freeman’s death came into the possession of 
Owens College, Manchester. A perusal of these entries leaves 
one wondering whether after all Freeman’s criticisms of 
Froude were not prompted by some warmer feeling than dis- 
interested zeal for scientific truth. ‘‘Beast’’ is one polite 
entry. ‘‘Bah,’’ he lets fall at another place. ‘‘May I live to 
embowell James Anthony Froude,’’ he again ejaculates. 
Finally he attains a brilliant climax in the calmly scientific 
entry, ‘‘Froude is certainly the vilest brute that ever wrote 
a book.’’ 

When a man in private gives vent to such emotions it is 
not surprising that his public criticisms should be of a de- 
cidedly unrestrained and savage character. Indeed Freeman 
has been described as by nature ‘‘so over-violent or over- 
civil that every man with him was either God or devil.’’ He 
erected Froude into a demon incarnate; other men might 
be, Froude must be wrong. The character of his criticism of 
Froude can be sufficiently judged by a single selection from 
his final attack on the history as a whole. This attack cul- 
minated in the charge that Froude had not written in good 
faith: 


“He has won his place among the popular writers of the day: his 
mame has come to be used as a figure of speech, sometimes in 
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strange company with his betters..... But an historian he is not; 
four volumes of ingenious paradox, eight volumes of ecclesiastical 
pamphlet, do not become a history, either because of the mere num- 
ber of volumes, or because they contain a narrative which gradually 
shrinks into little more than a narrative of diplomatic intrigues. 
The main objections to Mr. Froude’s book, the blemishes which cut 
it off from any title to the name of history, are utter carelessness 
as to facts and utter incapacity to distinguish right from wrong. 

That burning zeal for truth, for truth in all matters great 
and small, that zeal which shrinks from no expenditure of time and 
toil in the pursuit of truth—the spirit without which history, to 
be worth the name, cannot be written—is not in Mr. Froude’s 
nature, and it would probably be impossible to make him understand 
what it is. . . . How far the success of the book is due to its 
inherent vices, how far to its original virtues, is a point too knotty 
for us to solve. The general reader and his tastes—why this thing 
pleases him and the other thing displeases him—have ever been to 
us the profoundest of mysteries. It is enough that on Mr. Froude’s 
book, as a whole, the verdict of all competent historical scholars 
has long ago been given. Occasional beauties of style and narra- 
tive cannot be allowed to redeem carelessness of truth, ignorance 
of law, contempt for the first principles of morals, ecclesiastical 
malignity of the most frantic kind. There are parts of Mr. 
Froude’s volumes which we have read with real pleasure, with 
real admiration. But the book, as a whole, is vicious in its con- 
ception, vicious in its execution. No merit of detail can atone for 
the hollowness that runs through the whole. Mr. Froude has writ- 
ten twelve volumes, and he has made himself a name in writing 
them, but he has not written, in the pregnant phrase so aptly quoted 
by the Duke of Aumale, ‘un livre du bonne foy.’ ” 


Such was the spirit and character of Freeman’s attacks 
on Froude. It is obvious that they could not have been with- 
out effect. They appeared during a period of six years in 
the most widely read and influential weekly review of the 
time. Furthermore, some years later, when Froude publish- 
ed a brilliant study of Thomas Becket, Freeman returned to 
the attack, this time in the Contemporary Review. The 
articles in the Saturday Review had been anonymous, though 
Freeman later acknowledged their authorship; these new 
attacks were signed. During this period of nearly 
fifteen years Freeman’s reputation had been steadily 
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risng. By dint of much talking about accuracy he had 
caused people to take him at his own valuation. Thus when 
he insisted that Froude was constitutionally inaccurate and 
thoroughly unreliable, they were inclined to accept his state- 
ments. In 1884 Freeman’s authority as a critic was still fur- 
ther increased by his elevation to the chair of the Regius 
Professorship of Modern History at Oxford. In this posi- 
tion his opportunities for influencing the rising generation 
of historical scholars and teachers were much increased. For 
a period of eight years his was the dominating influence in 
shaping the point of view and moulding the opinions of the 
new and rapidly inereasing school of scientific historians 
which owed. so much to the example and teaching of Stubbs, 
his immediate predecessor at Oxford. 


The atmosphere of this new school, the first generation of 
English scholars to receive systematic training in methods of 
historical research, was in itself calculated to predispose its 
followers to an unfavorable estimate of the type of historical 
work produced by Froude. Both at Oxford and Cambridge, 
where the work of Seely for twenty-six years (1869-95) 
paralleled that of Stubbs and Freeman at Oxford, the ener- 
gies of students were directed predominantly toward re- 
search, the investigation of documents, the exact ascertain- 
ment of fact, concentration on the mastery of relatively lim- 
ited subjects and periods, impartiality and cold objectivity in 
the presentation of results. Above all they were warned 
against considering history as a branch of literature. 
The literary historians, especially Macaulay and Froude, 
were held -up before them as warning beacons to 
show how far bias could lead one astray, and desire 
for literary effect lead one to sacrifice scientific aeccu- 
racy to art. Students were not exactly advised to write badly, 
but the ideal held up before them was that of the researcher 
rather than that of the writer. The notion that one should 
make an effort to present results in such a form that they 
would attract the general reader was either positively scorned 
or else was almost completely dropped out of sight. Men 
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trained in such a school were only too ready to accept and 
pass on Freeman’s estimate of Froude. They received in a 
highly critical, if not hostile, spirit Froude’s later work, both 
historical and non-historical. 

From these later productions was drawn evidence of 
Froude’s ‘‘constitutional inaccuracy.’’ Of his Hrasmus an 
anonymous writer in the Quarterly Review, July, 1898, stat- 
ed that eighteen lines about Reuchlin contained one and only 
one correct statement; while fifteen other statements about 
Reuchlin were all inaccurate. He then added a phrase which 
was immediately absorbed into the body of legend that was 
gathering about Froude’s name. ‘‘In the case of Mr. 
Froude,’’ the reviewer said, ‘‘the problem ever is to dis- 
eover whether he has deviated into truth.’’ Much the same 
charge was made by Charles Eliot Norton about Froude’s 
edition of Carlyle’s Reminiscences. Similar eriticisms were 
made on the books based on his travels to South Africa, the 
West Indies, and Australasia. The most famous of these re- 
lated to Froude’s description of Adelaide. ‘‘We rose slightly 
from the sea.’’ wrote Froude, ‘‘and at the end of seven miles 
we saw below us, in a basin with the river winding through 
it, a city of 150,000 inhabitants, not one of whom has ever 
known or will know a moment’s anxiety as to the recurring 
regularity of his three meals a day.’’ Against Froude it was 
alleged that ‘‘ Adelaide is on high ground, not in a valley; 
there is no river running through it; its population was not 
more than 75,000, and, at the very moment when Froude 
visited it, a large portion of that population was on the verge 
of starvation.”’ 

This charge was fated to play a particularly interesting 
role in the development of the legendary Froude, Origin- 
ally made in the Nineteenth Certury by a somewhat embit- 
tered Australasian, the accusation was given still wider cur- 
rency by being incorporated in an article on ‘‘ Modern Histo- 
rians and their Methods’’ by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher in the 
Fortnightly Review, 1894. The article, by no means hostile 
to Froude throughout, was yet heavily tainted with ‘‘Free- 
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manism.’’ This article fell under the eye of a distinguished 
French historian, M. Ch. V. Langlois, a rigid exponent of 
the scientifie school. At that particular time Langlois was 
writing in co-operation with Ch. Seignobos a manual on his- 
torical method. Most unfortunately for his own reputation 
for accuracy, he seized on the Adelaide story to point a 
moral. Speaking of the value and importance of external 
eriticism, he points out that many people of high intelli- 
gence are unfitted for this preliminary work. ‘‘They are 
subject,’’ he says, ‘‘to ‘chronic inaccuracy,’ a disease of 
which the English historian Froude is a typical and celebrated 
case. Froude was a gifted writer but destined never to 
advance any statement that was not disfigured by error; it 
has been said of him that he was constitutionally inaccu- 
rate.’’ In illustration of his point he then proceeds to quote 
the Adelaide story. 


Here the Froude myth is to be seen blossoming in all its 
glory. Froude, though a man of the greatest intelligence, is 
not only unable correctly to read documents and describe 
places which he has seen, but he was even ‘‘destined never 
to advance any statement that was not disfigured by error.’’ 
For a zealous exponent of the most rigidly exact methods 
attainable in historical study and exposition this is indeed 
a remarkable statement. Nothing could more strongly illus- 
trate the fatally widespread influence of Freeman’s highly 
unscientific and unscrupulously savage attacks than this 
ready and uncritical acceptance of them by a man of such 
eminence in the historical profession as M. Langlois. Yet 
the fatal deed was done. Langlois and Seignobos’ book un- 
der the title, Introduction aux Etudes Historians, made its 
appearance in 1898. It was immediately translated into 
English, and both in France and England at once took rank 
as the best thing of its kind. In this country it everywhere 
became the basis for graduate courses in historical method. 
No historical student’s library was complete without this 
professional ‘‘Bible.’’ 


It is easy to imagine the effect on the receptive mind of 
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the student when teaching about Froude came to him in this 
authoritative form. When the shrewdest historical critic 
America has produced, himself a great destroyer of myths, 
chuckled over Froude’s alleged blunders, and warned stu- 
dents against the fatal effects of ‘‘Froude’s disease’’ or 
‘*Froudacity,’’ it was not for the neophyte to say him nay. 
In his eyes, on the contrary, Froude was forever damned, and 
as for reading Froude nothing was farther from his mind, 

The effect of such teaching was to broadcast the seeds of 
the Froudian myth. The graduate student in time became 
teacher both of the undergraduate in college and boys and 
girls in high school. So through a wider and wider public 
sifted the impression that Froude was ‘‘unsafe:’’ he might 
be a good writer but he certainly was no historian. The pity 
of this attitude is that it has and still is depriving many 
people of good reading, of a chance really to feel the move- 
ment of the Reformation in England as it can be felt through 
the pen of no other writer. But fortunately the tide has 
turned, and a reaction has made itse'f felt that is gradually 
securing for Froude a place vf honor among the great writers 
vf history. Various factors contributed to this reaction. 

Tn the first place the very men whe had made so much of 
‘*Froude’s disease’’ aroused the suspicion that they, be- 
eause of their own errors and exaggerations in their charges 
against Froude, were themselves suffering from more than a 
touch of this same ‘‘disease.’’ Freeman, the blatant, was 
shown to have been the most flagrant sinner of them all. 


Froude himself, beginning the movement in his own de- 
fense, was well aware of the fallibility of his opponents. In 
private he acknowledged to ‘‘five real mistakes in the whole 
book—twelve volumes—about twenty trifling slips, equiva- 
lent to i’s not dotted and t’s not crossed; and that is all that 
the utmost malignity has discovered. Every one of the rascals 
has made a dozen blunders of his own, too, while detecting 
one of mine.’” When Freeman wound up his unsigned at- 
tacks in the Saturday Review, Froude offered to allow an 
impartial committee to test out any two hundred or three 
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hundred pages of his history by means of the transcripts of 
Spanish documents made by himself and deposited in the 
British Museum, provided the results should be published in 
the Review. His challenge was not accepted. When Free- 
man, under his own name, attacked the articles on Becket, 
Froude wrote in the Nineteenth Century for 1879 a digni- 
fied but crushing reply pointing out the shallow and vapor- 
ous nature of Freeman’s criticisms. But the complete and 
exhaustive exposure of Freeman’s sins had to await the ap- 
pearance of Herbert Paul’s life of Froude in 1905. A care- 
ful and systematic study of Freeman’s charges against 
Froude had previously been made by Mr. James Rye, of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. The results of this investigation, as 
they were presented in Mr. Paul’s chapter, ‘‘Froude and 
Freeman,’’ destroyed for everyone who read the account all 
confidence in Freeman as a critic of Froude’s inaccuracy. 
The charge of ‘‘utter carelessness as to facts’’ hurled at 
Froude’s head came home to roost on Freeman’s own. His 
fatuity was typically illustrated by his pointing the finger 
of scorn at Froude when dealing with the Armada for speak- 
ing of the Ark Ralei9h instead of the Ark Royal. As a matter 
of fact all the original documents, which Froude had con- 
sulted and Freeman had not, show that Froude was right and 
Freeman wrong. Thus were decently interred the remains 
of Froude’s most portentous critic. A similar fate was no 
long in overtaking others. 

M. Langlois and Mr. Fisher, firm believers in Froude’s 
congenital inability to tell the truth, were the next victims. 
Fisher followed by Langlois, as has been seen, had chosen to 
illustrate Froude’s incapacity for accuracy by the alleged 
grossly inaccurate description of Adelaide. This particular 
charge against Froude aroused in 1909 the suspicions of Mr. 
Algernon Cecil. His investigation of a mass of data bear- 
ing on Adelaide showed that Froude’s description in all es- 
sential particulars was correct. He discovered, for example, 
that ‘‘ Adelaide, though it stands on high ground, is shut 
in at some distance by a semi-circle of heights, and the River 
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Torrens, which flows down from these hills, winds, as 
Froude said, through the basin and into Adelaide, where it 
is dammed up so as to form an artificial lake, from which 
some of its waters find their way into St. Vincent’s Gulf.’’ 
Fisher, when Cecil’s results were presented to him, very 
frankly admitted that ‘‘although Froude’s description of 
Adelaide, taken in its context, is not wholly unexceptionable, 
his own charges are not made in such a manner as to be fair 
to Froude, and that the second of them is indefensible.’’ 


Thus disappeared another count in the horrific indictment 
against Froude. Furthermore, as the fallibility of these sev- 
eral Froudian critics was successively exposed, faith in the 
doctrine of Froude’s constitutional inaccuracy began to wane. 
It began to be suspected that after all Froude might have 
‘deviated into truth’’ a great deal more frequently than 
many of his critics had once thought possible. With the dis- 
crediting of the exaggerated charges against Froude the 
atmosphere was becoming conducive to a juster estimate of 
his work. To the same end another and parallel movement 
had been contributing. This movement consisted in a reaction 
in favor of the ‘‘literary historian,’’ against whom the school 
of scientific historians had made such a dead set. 

One of the first voices of protest was Frederic Harrison’s. 
In an amusing piece entitled ‘‘The History Schools (An Ox- 
ford Dialogue),’’ appearing in the Fortnightly, October, 
1893, he poked a deal of fun at the narrow and pedantic con- 
ception of historical study and exposition held by so many 
of the ardent followers of Freeman. Again, in his careful 
study of Froude, published in Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, and 
Other Literary Estimates, 1899, he protested against the curs 
rent minimization of the value of historical narrative. 
‘“‘There is more to be said for literary form in historical 
composition,’’ he maintains, ‘‘than the present generation is 
wont to allow.’’ Nothing can reach the public as history, 
unless it be organic and proportioned in structure, impres- 
sive by its epical form and instinct with the magic of life. 
The only real kind of history is a reduced winiature of the 
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vast area of actual events, in such just proportion as to leave 
on the mind a true and memorable picture. ‘‘Truth of pro- 
portion is far more essential than any accuracy of detail.’’ 

In like vein wrote other men of wide reading and culture. 
Following Augustine Birrell’s ‘‘The Muse of History’’ in his 
Obiter Dicta appeared Samuel McChord Crothers’ delight- 
ful essay, ‘‘That History Should be Readable,’’ in his Gen- 
tie Reader, 1903. Roosevelt’s strenuous voice also joined in 
the chorus. Professional historians fell in line, too. Prefes- 
sor A. J. Grant in his English Historians, 1906, dissents from 
the view that history as a department of literature has come 
to an end, that Gibbon, Macaulay, and Carlyle will have no 
suecessors, ‘‘The subject matter of history is too important,’’ 
he says, ‘‘and too immediately concerns the whole being of 
man, to allow it to be written without feeling; and if history 
is written with clearness and feeling, literature issues at once. 
.... The long roll of historians who deal with a great subject 
in a style and manner corresponding, has net come to an 
end, and is not likely to do so.’’ ‘Most impressive cf all is 
George Macaulay Trevelyan’s plea for the maintenance of 
the English tradition established by Clarendon: the tradi- 
tion, namely, that history is a part of the national 
literature, and is meant for the education and delight 
of all who read books. In his Cho, A Muse, and 
Other Essays, 1913, he concludes a most interesting 
and suggestive review of the whole subject by urging 
‘*that the art of narrative in history should be treated with 
much greater reverence, and accorded a larger portion of the 
effort and brainpower which our modern historians dispend 
so generously, and in other respects so fruitfully, in the ser- 
vice of Clio.’’ Finally, if further proof were needed that the 
literary historians were again coming into their own, it would 
be furnished by the re-issue of their works in annotated edi- 
tions: The Decline and Fall by Professor Bury, Carlyle’s 
Life and Letters of Oliver Cromwell by Miss Lomas, Mac- 
aulay by Professor Firth. 


The change in attitude represented by the reaction just 
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traced, no doubt, has also contributed most powerfully to a 
more favorable estimate of Froude. But the primary factor 
that has worked in his favor all along has been Froude’s own 
great merits not only as a writer but as investigator. 


The first requisite in all historians, namely zeal for truth 
and an indefatigable industry in the search for material, 
Froude possessed in the highest degree. His search for mate- 
rial was conscientious, thorough and efficient. He unearth- 
ed a really remarkable amount of new material. His greatest 
achievement in this connection was to reveal to English schol- 
ars the wealth of the Spanish archives at Simancas, where 
he made transcript after transcript, These, it is of interest to 
note in passing, were later utilized by an editor of the Span- 
ish Calendars as an aid in deciphering these crabbed docu- 
ments. This fact is most notable, even diverting, when one 
considers the charge of ‘‘constitutional inaccuracy.’’ In- 
deed the solidity and magnitude of the documentary founda- 
tion on which Froude reared his lucid narrative superstruc- 
ture has been made only more and more apparent with the 
passage of time. 

The thoroughness and substantial accuracy of Froude as 
an investigator, and the importance of his work as a whole 
have from the very beginning been recognized by all schol- 
ars who have themselves worked much in the period. It is 
their estimate that is now beginning to prevail. 

Sir John Skelton, a friend of Froude’s, an able and inde- 
pendent student of the Scotch Reformation, said in the intro- 
duction to his Maitland of Lethington; ‘‘Only the man or 
woman who has had to work upon the mass of material in the 
Record Office can properly appreciate Mr. Froude’s inex- 
haustible industry and substantial accuracy. His point of 
view is very different from mine, but I am bound to say that 
his acquaintance with the intricacies of Scottish polities dur- 
ing the reign of Mary appears to me almost, if not quite, un- 
rivalled.’’ With this view concurred John Hill Burton, 
widely known for his authoritative History of Scotland. But 
greater than either of these scholars was William Stubbs. 
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And Stubbs, himself, though dissenting from Froude’s inter- 
pretation of Henry VIII’s career, in 1876 from the Chair of 
Modern History at Oxford pronounced Froude’s ‘‘great 
book,’’ as he called it, to be ‘‘a work of great industry, power, 
and importance.’’ This estimate is doubly interesting as 
eoming from one of the greatest historical scholars England 
has ever produced, and from a man who was enthusiastically 
worshipped by Freeman as his master. 


Nevertheless it was Freeman’s rather than Stubbs’ view 
that predominated in the scholarly world for the next twenty- 
five years. It was not till the end of the century that Fred- 
erie Harrison, in the study on Froude already mentioned, 
once more called attention strongly to Froude’s unique merits 
as an historian. He does not minimize Froude’s slips in 
proof-reading, his failures to indicate clearly when he is com- 
pressing a document rather than quoting it in full, or his 
occasional actual misquotations of documents. Nor does he 
hold Froude as an unimpeachable judge of evidence or char- 
acter. But he clearly points out that errors of this sort do 
not entitle one to damn Froude as utterly untrustworthy. 
Furthermore, he attributes to Froude a touch of genius in 
his ability to recreate the past and make it a living reality 
for his readers. And he emphas‘zes and champions the im- 
portance of this kind of ability. 


With the turn of the century the professional estimate of 
Froude becomes increasingly favorable. Two great co-oper- 
ative series dealing with the history of England, one in 
twelve volumes edited by Messrs Hunt and Poole, and one in 
seven volumes edited by Professor Oman, began appearing in 
1904. By the writers of the volumes which deal with the 
sixteenth century Froude’s work is accorded the pos'tion of 
the standard history of the period from 1529 to 1588, though 
for Mr. Innes in the Oman series Froude is still a ‘‘ pictures- 
que historian.’’ For Mr. H. A. L. Fisher Froude is a less 
fallible and more weighty authority than in 1894 he would 
allow him to be. In 1913 appeared G. P. Gooch’s compact 
and instinctive Histery and Historians in the Nineteenth 
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Century. In his somewhat cool but eminently fair estimate 
Froude is said to have ‘‘accomplished work in which shining 
merits and glaring faults were inextricably mingled.’’ His 
work was the first and it remains the only detailed survey of 
one of the two most critical periods in English history. It re- 
stored the authors of the Reformation to life, and enriched 
English literature with innumerable pages of vivid and thril- 
ling narrative. Goch feels that Froude over-reached himself 
in his interpretation of Henry VIII’s reign but contributed 
much to a better understanding of the characters of Cran- 
mer, Somerset, Elizabeth, and Burleigh. He considers that 
Freeman by his violent attacks did much more to injure his 
own fame than that of his v'etim. He excludes Froude from 
the first rank of historians partly for his ‘‘ineredib’e care- 
lessness in detail’’ but much more for his ‘‘lack of impar- 
tiality.”’ While his great scenes are equal to Macaulay’s, and 
he has been compared to Livy and Froissart, ‘‘he was even 
less of a thinker than Carlyle and h‘s work has to be done 
over again.”’ 

Over against this estimate of Froude it is instructive to 
set that of the scholar whose knowledge of the re‘gn of Henry 
the Eighth is today rivalled by few if any living historians 
and is certainly excelled by none. In various places, notably 
in his Henry VIII, and in his Cranmer, as well as in his arti- 
ele on Froude in the Dictionary of National Biography, Mr. 
A. F, Pollard has expressed his views of Froude. In gen- 
eral his estimates make for Froude and against his crities. In 
the Preface to h’s Cranmer, 1904. he comes out with a state- 
ment that is most refreshing and certainly deserves to carry 
the greatest weight. ‘‘It may be remarked,’’ he says, ‘‘that 
there is ‘nadequate justification for the systematic detraction 
of Fronde’s History which has become the fashion. He held 
strong views, and he made some mistakes; but his mistakes 
were no greater than those of other historians, and there are 
not half-a-dozen histories in the English language which have 
heen based on so exhaustive a survey of original materials.’’ 
After such a statement by such an authority surely even the 
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historical neophyte fresh from his study of Langlois and 
Seignobos need not hesitate to pick up Froude and gain from 
his pages what can be gained from few other historical works 
written in the English language. 

Gibbon purposely avoided the Reformation for fear of the 
partisan attacks to which his work would be exposed. Froude 
boldly undertook the task. His reward has been to have his 
jame associated with Gibbon’s, Macaulay’s and Carlyle’s as 
one of the four Englishmen of genius who have most success- 
fully recreated the past for his countrymen. His title as 
historian of the Reformation is not to be shaken. Froude 
‘‘made himself the proprietor of a great tract of English his- 
tory, and of that possession no man may rob him. Histor- 
ians may dispute his title deed, harry his land, and remove 
his landmarks, but as long as men are men, agitated by 
human passions and enobled by human achievement, so long 
will they prefer to hear the story of the Tudor epoch from 
his voice.”’ 














CONVENTION OF THEMES IN THE MAGAZINE 
SHORT-STORY 


By WILLIAM Byron MowEry 


The magazine short-story in recent years has come in for 
its full share of criticism both friendly and hostile. Critics 
have laid especial stress upon the newness of the genre. 
Seldom have they made the distinction between the short- 
story form, which undoubtedly is a growth of the last cen- 
tury, and its theme, which is perennial, rooted in human na- 
ture. In one sense, therefore, the genre is new; in another, 
it is as old as literature itself. It is my purpose to show the 
persistence in our magazine short story, of three themes: the 
utter-lovingness of a woman, the pure adventure, and the 
Cult of the Man of the Age. 

The distinction between theme and form must be kept 
firmly in mind. A short-story and a novel may have a com- 
mon theme, but their forms are, of course, radically different. 
A short-story may be longer than a novel, but it retains its 
distinctive structure. This difference is true because the 
novel is heterogeneous: one chapter of Richard ‘Feverel 
is about the burning of a huy rick by two angry boys: 
another is a love scene between Richard and Lucey; and still 
another is a deseription of a storm. But the short-story, dis- 
tinguishable from all other forms of narrative by its ‘‘total- 
ity of effect,’’ is a flash, a color, making a single impression 
and appealing to a single emotion or emotion complex. 

An attempt to show a similarity between the narrative 
themes of other ages and those of today seems on the face of 
it rather unnecessary, except as against the criticism that 
is making a frantie effort to damn everything since Swin- 
burne, and that refuses to see any connection between ‘‘Gri- 
selda’’ and a sparkling Green Book novelette on the same 
theme. Moreover, the literary tendency which goes by the 
name of Realism is credited by its votaries with having com- 
pletely severed itself from the past. Very few of us stop to 
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reflect when we read a Metropolitan story that the same 
theme was treated throughout the Middle Ages; and that we 
were bored by it when we read it in a language which neces- 
sitated annotations by Skeat. But the continuity remains; it 
is, when we think of it, one of the wonders of Literature. 


For the best writers of all times have gone to Life itself, 
not with a notebook in their hands, as Henry James advises, 
but with keenly observant eyes; and have had pretty much 
the same things to report. The great works of fiction have 
not been about the intellectual people or about the Calibans. 
Rather the mythological average man is taken as a subject; 
h's proportion of intellect, desires, and emotions has been 
kept, althcugh these desires, emotions, and deeds have been 
exalted and magnified—still in proportion—by the sympa- 
thetic imagination of the capable writer. As Bliss Perry 
points out, with lesser, sensational authors fiction commonly 
reverts to stages of emotion and thought that the race itself 
has outgrown. The commercialized Tarzan series is an 
example of this, as in fact are all the so-called cave-man and 
‘‘red-shirt’’ stories. On the other hand writers of the type 
of George Moore and Henry James are biased in the direction 
of intellect or of aesthetics. Both classes depart from the 
norm; both fail to take aecount of the balance in the nature 
of man: neither is capable of the highest in literature. 

If it were possible to depart at will from the norm and 
produce good literature, then indeed there would be no excuse 
for retelling stories. Themes would be innumerable, But 
the themes concerned with the norm are few in number, They 
are the product of no genius or age, but a racial product. 
Boecaccio or a writer for Top-Notch may use them with the 


assurance of having a humanly interesting story. 

Before beginning to discuss the persistence of these themes, 
I may suggest that the technique of handling them has chang- 
ed. The technique of the modern short-story is without doubt 
admirable. I believe that half the magazines of the popular 
‘*News-stand’’ group are printing stories of better construc- 
tion than Hawthorne could write. I will give one instance 
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of the change in technique brought about by the demands of 
realism and the common effort of multitudes of short-story 
writers. Of course this instanee does not show the improve- 
ment in story structure. The best way to realize the vast 
improvement in this respect is to read the long-winded intro- 
ductions to Hawthorne’s Tales, and to compare them with 
the artistically compressed openings of modern stories. 

Fulfilled expectation is a familiar device to the trade as 
a means of handling a stubborn theme. It seems that a story 
which gives away the solution at the beginning would defeat 
its own purpose. But the story of fulfilled expectation de- 
liberately discloses the denouément and depends for interest 
upon characterization and handling rather than upon plot 
suspense, To have a line of action prophesied and then to 
watch the prophecy being fulfilled step by step right up to 
the crashing denouément is more powerfully compelling than 
many an intricate melodrama. This method was used by the 
Greek dramatists because their themes were from their folk- 
lore and were well known. The Elizabethans used time-worn 
plots as a tradition. The modern newspaper drama review, 
whieh broadeasts the plot of the play, makes necessary some 
such plan as fulfilled expectation. In the third book of 
Paradise Lost the Deity predicts the fall of man—in fact, 
predicts all that is to happen throughout eight of the re- 
maining nine books. In As You Like It Jacques’ punning 
‘*duedame,’’ which he says is to ‘‘call fools into a circle’’ is 
but a subtle prophecy of the grand reunion in Act V. As a 
rule narrative or dramatic works that do more than fore- 
shadow—that foretell—are of a high order, because they de- 
pend upon characterization and poetry of language for in- 
terest 


But realism wil] not permit the prophecy of a god or of an 
oracle, as in the Greek tragedies; nor does it believe in 
ghosts or far-seeing deities. The Ladies’ Home Journal 
some years ago published a beautiful story illustrating ful- 
filled expectations as used in modern fiction. An idle, indif- 
ferent clerk has his fortune told by a girl at a bazaar. He 
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is struck by the truth of her description of his past life, and 
thinks that the future will come true to her prediction. Well, 
if he is to get that manager’s position which she foretold, he 
will have to study to hold it down after he gets it. He 
studies diligently ; is caught doing it, in the approved manner 
of correspondence schools advertisements; and actually gets 
the manager’s job. Then, if he is to be the Rotarian presi- 
dent, he will have to take an active interest in community 
projects. He bustles about so busily that his collegues actual- 
ly elect him Rotarian president. Then, if he is to marry the 
beautiful and accomplished girl promised by the oracle, he 
must move in a more gracious cirele than he has hitherto 
heen content with. He chooses better friends, meets the 
daughter of one of them, falls in love with her, and on his 
marriage day finds out that she was the disguised gypsy 
who prophesied his future. This whimsical story was inter- 
esting to the last word; yet the first chapter gave away all 
the action. The trick of having a character send in a dime 
and his birth date, getting a prophecy of the future by re- 
turn mail, and then fulfilling that prophecy is venerable 
among writers. So, after all, the mcdern method of fulfil- 
led expectation has not essentially changed the fundamental 
technique. What is true of fulfilled expectation is true 
of other methods. I hope to show that themes also have re- 
mained much the same. 


The story that the Clerk of Oxenford tells is probably the 
sweetest of the twenty odd Canterbury Tales that the Father 
of English Poetry has gathered together. It is the Chaucer 
tale we turn to when other reading palis. The human inter- 
est lies in the utter-lovingness of a woman. The story, also 
told by Petrarch, from whose lips Chaucer may have heard 
it, is certainly one of the best-known themes of the Middle 
Ages. It is a typical theme of that time by reason of the 
fact that it lends itself beautifully to the complete isolation 
of one virtue without regard for a well-rounded human 
characterization. The Bible story of Ruth is not open to this 
criticism; but it too is a story of the utter-lovingness of a 
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woman who gives up pride, honor, and family for the sake 
of the man she loves. 

A theme that is so typically medieval would secm out of 
place today. But the persistence of this identical story re- 
told and retold indicates that the theme is a powerful one of 
deep and perennial human interest. Realism, insisting upon 
probability, has made certain alterations necessary. As 
told today, the story is more often tragic than happy. Two 
examples from the score of stories I have read on this theme 
will suffice to illustrate both treatments. 

In the Woman’s Home Companion of about two years ago, a 
story is told of a city girl who gives up a promising art 
eareer to marry a young journalist. He insists upon going 
to a small country town where he will have more of a 
chance. The city is all in all to the girl. She pleads to stay, 
but he is set upon going. Her love for him wins, and they 
go. Again the test of her affection: he rents a run-down 
cottage and asks her to move into it. She wants to live at 
the hotel, to maintain a semblance of her old life. He curtiy 
orders her to obey him. She does. Not content with this, 
our: modern Walter forces her to receive some townfolk whose 
acquaintance grates upon her. She does it without a mur- 
mur, in order that they may befriend her husband. 

In a final chapter she sees that her husband has been right 
all along. She is thankful that she listened to her affection 
rather than to her pride. We surmise the end before we 
turn over the page of Pork and Beans advertisement and read 
the last column. Husband comes home one evening bringing 
a box of Temptation chocolates with the surprise announce- 
ment that he has been nominated by the majority party for 
representative, and is sure to be elected; so they can go to 
the city again. Of course, she is at that time knitting on 
a pair of tiny socks, to make the surprise complete. 

Follies Magazine (that was) is too much sophisticated to 
subseribe to such a treatment of the theme. Remembering 
the iconoclastic run of its stories, we know better than to 
expect a happy ending. With a Hardy irony of nomencla- 
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ture, the sub-title carries the caption of A GREAT LOVE STORY. 

Two men, Havard and Clary, are standing in an aleove 
leoking down at a party of dancers. A man of thirty-five 
glides past with a young woman. Havard, who has been 
away on a foreign staff, asks who that man is. Clary replies 
that he is one of the most powerful financiers in New York 
City. He continues, telling the story of the man’s rise to 
affluence. He married a wealthy girl, but lost her whole in- 
heritance through speculation. She borrowed. money from 
her former suitors, and he lost that too. Luck turned him 
down. His schemes failed one by one. They were reduced to 
poverty. His wife had training in music; she now went on 
the stage, sacrificing her pride before the foot lights of the 
cheap theatre, and braving the gaze of those former acquaint- 
ances who came to see old Paxton’s daughter singing in 
vaudeville to keep her husband, She made a success of her 
singing work. She climbed up to opera. Her salary put her 
husband on his feet. He had luck with him this time. A 
cold, caleulating ma.:, he achieved a vengeful success. Now he 
has broken up the ring of his enemies and secured most of 
their wealth. Just recently he has bought a railroad and a 
coal field. 

**Surely Ruth must be happy in knowing that her work 
put him where he is,’’ Havard comments, ‘‘She looked very 
happy when they danced past us just then.”’ 

Clary frowns, then smiles ironically. ‘‘Of course you 
didn’t know, Jim. That is his second wife. He divorced 
Ruth last winter. Said his station in society was not compa- 
tible with having a wife who onee danced and sang behind the 
foot lights.”’ 


The adventure theme is so much more widely embracing 
than the theme just mentioned that it may not seem to be- 
long on the same plane, that is, to be of the same magnitude. 
Blut the adventure theme is as clear eut and as definite as the 
theme of the utter-lovingness of a woman. It is a part of 
a larger field, man’s struggle against a non-human agency, 
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just as the first theme is a part of the general subject of 
Man’s relations with Woman. 


When John Mandeville wishes to recount something which 
he suspects will strain our credulity just a trifle, he begins 
with ‘‘T am told, since I myself did not see this particular 
thing.’’ This is just another way of saying ‘‘Once upon @ 
time.’’ Some sort of introduction is necessary to get the 
reader out of the present and out of his environment in any 
real adventure story. Writers can no longer begin with 
einmahl, or on dit, or ‘once upon a time.’ They must give a 
realistic explanation and setting. For example, A. Conan 
Doyle, in his superb adventure yarn, ‘‘The Lost World,’’ 
taken us into the interior of the Amazon highlands and into a 
vast area shut off from the rest of the world by immense 
cliffs. Evolution has been at a standstill for countless thou- 
sands of years, following the Darwinian law that lesser areas 
not in contact with other lands do not evolve or change so 
swiftly as larger areas. We are introduced to pterodactyls, di- 
nosaurs, men of the Neanderthal plane, and other engrossing 
survivals, The story does not jar our sense of the probable; 
and we can follow the adventures of the party without realiz- 
ing that we have started off with a ‘‘once upon a time.’”’ 

This element of strangeness is a logical necessity of the 
adventure story, its distinguishing characteristic by reason 
of the fact that the interest in it derives from the instinct of 
curiosity aided by the instinct of power in so far as we put 
ourselves in the place of the hero and conquer the difficul- 
ties with him. It is a story of news, however distorted, just 
as Jules Verne’s stories are stories of news. Its plot is like 
a pop-corn string, with the hero as the sole connecting thread 
of the incidents. Character, too, is at a minimum. Strange- 
ness of subjects is far more than half the attraction. 

In 1322 Cathay, Russia, Africa, and the Land of Prester 
John were places of the fabulous and of the unknown. They 
were proper places, therefore, for Mandeville to write about. 
But today the Standard Oil Company sends out its prosaic 
emissaries to all quarters of the Footstool; and the Unknown 
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is limited to a few choice spots like the headwaters of the 
Amazon, the Lake Victoria region, and the South Sea Is- 
lands, where all the fiction ships are wrecked and the sole 
surviving hero drags the sole surviving heroine out of the 
water upon the Isiand. The practice of inventing fictitious 
places in order to house one’s adventures is not 
consonant with realism, and _ is practically limited 
among moderns to Cabell. Hence some writers feel 
constrained to go to the various stars and _ planets 
if they wish to find virgin fields, or to dip ahead a hun- 
dred thousand years on this planet or to go back to primeval 
times. On the other hand another, much larger class of writ- 
ers, who turn out the bulk of the cheap adventure stories 
about life on the borders of civilization are impossibly crass 
and commercial in their art. We are prone to associate the ad- 
venture story with “‘he-man stuff.’’ The narrow passage be- 
tween Seylla and Charybdis is suecessfully essayed only by 
a Stevenson or a Jack London at his best. 

Perhaps this commercialization of the adventure theme 
partly explains our attitude toward it. Although it has been 
one of the most popular of all themes in the past and remains 
so today for the young folk, the adventure story is seldom 
found in the better modern magazines. Several] publications 
feature adventure almost exclusively. Ace High, Action 
Stories, Adventure, Short Stories, and Western Story pub- 
lish a medium grade of narrative, though now and then 
a superlative yarn creeps in. As our age becomes more urban, 
the fine theme of adventure comes more and more into disre- 
pute; adventure in soul-probing, in psychoanalysis is much 
preferred today. Occasionally the Atlantic Monthly or one 
of the Big Four prints a swift tale of action which reminds 
us that the adventure theme can be handled to suit the most 
sophisticated reader. The Century for March, 1922, has a 
story called ‘‘Father and Son.’’ In a Balkan mountainous 
neighborhood in an outlawed clan of gypsies, a son is impa- 
tient because he is forty years old and his father, the chief, is 
still hale and hearty. Their rivalry for the chieftaney comes 
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to be a matter of who has the swiftest horses, for horses are 
the tribal treasure. The father and the son race. The grand- 
son, a mere stripling, unexpectedly enters the race, too, and 
wins it and the chieftancy. This is a true adventure story, 
with no plot complication, a minimum of characterization, and 
a strange setting. The writer says his formula of once-upon-a 
time when he takes us into the mountains and among the 
strange tribe. 


corm 
i 


he Limits of Endurance’’ is the title of a stirring yarn 
illustrating the better type of adventure story in a cheaper 
magazine, Action Stories. Two men, rivals for a girl, set out 
in a boat to rescue her from the hull of a partly sunken ship. 
The younger man dives down into the wreckage beneath the 
water and gets her free. The other man lifts her into the 
boat and shoves off, leaving the younger man standing knee- 
deep on the sunken hull, fighting off sharks. But the villain 
trips on an oar in the boat and falls overboard to his fate. 
The boat drifts in circles. The girl at last recovers conscious- 
ness and reaches the hero just as he gets to his limit of endur- 
ance and is about to fall a prey to the sharks, 

Such a story, although patently melodramatic, has a cer- 
tain simplicity, interest, and charm. It has no bad influence; 
it appeals to one’s sense of fairness and to one’s courage in 
the face of disaster. Unfortunately such stories are rare in 
the magazines mentioned. Another publication printed a 
story which recounted the fight between two Americans and a 
tribe of tailed men at the headwaters of the Amazon. The 
author, with a dim notion of Darwinism and no notion at all 
of Mendelism, had the tribe interbreeding with a tribe of 
anthropoid apes and living on terms of greater friendship 
than do most European nations of homines sapientes.. Such a 
story condemns not only itself but all others that are bound 
up in the same cover with it. 

To borrow a phrase, it is not the adventure theme but the 
abuse of it that calls for censure. Until we lose our super- 
cilious attitude toward this superlative theme and demand 
that our better magazines shall give space to the swift story 
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of action, the oldest and perhaps the best of all narrative 
motifs will continue at its present disgraceful level, and jus- 
tify Professor Nettleship’s remark about the ‘‘neurotie, the 
erotic, the Tommyrotic, and all the other contemporary varie- 
ties of meretricious and ignoble art.’’ 


Just as the two previous themes are parts or aspects of 
larger fields, so the theme of the Cult of the Man of the Age 
is a part of a larger subject, Man’s relations with Society. It 
is, in our time, twice as important a factor in literature as the 
two previous themes combined. 


A great proportion of the literature of an age is devoted to 
an exemplification of that particular generation’s ideal man. 
Every age, every country, in fact, every stratum of society 
has its own ideal, which it catches up in its writing. The 
reason for this fact is not hard to discover. As a social 
animal, man wants to know what traits and achievements his 
fellowmen honor, in order that by acquiring and doing them 
he himself may be socially powerful, or at least may not be 
socially subnormal. To stand well in the eyes of others is one 
of the most compelling of motives. Men will eagerly read 
anything that gives them a hint of what others are honoring 
or of the means by which others are achieving success. This 
voracious eagerness accounts for the universal demand for 
literature dealing with what we may call the Cult of the Man 
of the Age. 

In the Roman state of the first century the orator, theoret- 
ically at least, was the man of the age. Better than any 
other type the orator exemplified the Latin ideal. The age 
of Greek oratory had passed long enough before to be seen 
in clear perspective. I mean, the influence of the Forum was 
not despised, as it might have been in early, rustic Rome. 
Quintilian may have heard speeches delivered on the Capitol- 
line Hill that made or unmade emperors. In his synthesis, 
the orator occupied the strategic position in society. The 
orator was a philosopher necessarily, as Cicero was a philoso- 
pher. The orator was a statesman, with his oar constantly in 
the political stream. He was a man of letters, cultivated, 
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accomplished in the arts, and handsome in person, so that both 
physically and mentally he was capable of leadership. His 
other virtues, as loyalty to patria, purity, piety, and lack of 
Sullian ambition, are many: they command our respect. 

There were two cults during the Middle Ages. The church 
man and the knight were entirely separate. To one belonged 
Aristotle, the Scriptures, and mortification of the flesh; to 
the other, physical perfection, knightly valor, and a scant 
education, chiefly of music, drawing and dancing. The Ren- 
aissance accomplished a fusion of the two into an idea that re- 
sembled the old Latin Jnstitutio Oratoris. The Courtier 
emerges as the man of the Renaissance. Starting perhaps with 
Il Cortegiano and ending with the Faerie Queene, there is an 
impressive array of volumes setting forth the traits of the 
Courtier, who (it may be well to remind a modern reader) 
was not a ruffled French gentleman-in-waiting at all. The 
Courtier was a man fitted by deep philosophic study and 
a thorough classical training to counsel his Prince. On the 
battlefield he was a valiant as the knight of former genera- 
tions. He was accomplished in music, painting, dancing, and 
especially in manly gymnastics. He was faithful and high- 
minded in love; and, above all else, was a devout Christian. 

Every detail of this Courtier ideal was covered minutely 
by the literature of the age. Books like Toxophilus were 
merely an effort to meet the universal demand for detailed 
enlightenment upon the ideals of the time. To become a model 
man. to conform to the standards of the age, to get power 
through this social conformity—these were the aims of the 
Renaissance reader, as they are of the modern reader. And 
the reader and the audience decide what shall be written and 
played. 

Back of this literary phenomenon is an instinet-complex 
of desire for power, for omnipotence, or sometimes simply for 
self-preservation. This frantic endeavor to approach the 
social ideal and to gain power thereby is responsible for a 
great portion of the stories we read every day. Many of our 
most important magazines are given wholly to this type of 
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narrative. People like to read about those things in which 
they have a special interest; and if to the aesthetic pleasure 
is added the utilitarian motive of learning about the standard 
of suecess of an Age and the means thereunto, the combina- 
tion is apt to conquer and to crowd out other types. 

The American is of course quite frank in its aim. An im- 
pressive number of lesser magazines will never print any 
other kind of story if they can get the so-called business suc- 
cess yarn. The Green Book has been trying to do for women 
what the American has done for men. The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post has its own particular ideal of the modern man; 
but since it caters to the same class of readers as the Amer- 
ican, this ideal does not differ materially from that held by 
the latter magazine. 


In no respect of modern writing is the effect of modern 
business, of industry, more discernible than in this divi- 
sion that deals with the Cult of the Modern Man. And in no 
respect. is this effect more pernicious. The cult of the orator 
and of the courtier have in the year of our Lord 1923 become 
the cult of the millionaire. I have suggested previously that the 
Middle Ages are said to be naive in that they sclect one trait 
and isolate it to the exclusion of all others. Our own age is 
open to the same charge, with the added stigma of our select- 
ing for glorification the dubious virtue of ability to make 
money. 

Advertising and salesmanship have instituiionalized this 
story. For example, last year a million-copy magazine ran, 
und may still be running, a series of brilliantly written offer- 
ings that were hybrids between selling :alks and narratives. 
Many advertisements in the better magazines exhibit the tech- 
nique of a brief short-story: plot, character, dialogue, climax, 
ete. Besides the actual bulk of these hybrids, their influence 
upon other stories is great. They introduce business realism 
into all manner of narratives. The business hero with his far 
from prepossessing traits has more than once jigged across 
the pages of an Atlantic Monthly romance. 

Let me return and emphasize the tendency to isolate and 
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vlorify the ability to make money. Castiliogne’s Courtier 
was a fully rounded man of broad interests, who read poetry, 
interested himself in history, played tennis, went on foreign 
embassies, loved deeply and nobly, and yet kept his eye out 
for his worldly interests. How narrow and banal is the treat- 
ment of the modern ideal judiciously compared with that ideal 
magistrate, which Elyot, a disciple of Castiliogne, sets up! 
To ascribe culture to the hero in the typical business yarn is 
unheard of, unless we designate as culture a certain sophisti- 
cated taediwm vitae reflected from the flippant journals. 
Against Castiliogne’s injunction that a courtier, upon findng 
out that the prince he serves is not a Christian prinee, shall 
leave his service and forsake the patria—against this let us 
bank the avarice, the money-love, the aspiration to First Na- 
tional Presidency, the idolatry of the market-place exhibited 
today. Imagine the American printing a full-page picture of 
a man who at meal times reads Boccaccio instead of Whar- 
ton’s Bank Accounting! Imagine the American even men- 
tioning so irrelevant a thing as poetry as a factor in the life 
of a successful man! 


In a negative way, therefore, the modern ideal of the gen- 
tleman is not nearly so fully rounded as the two former ideals 
mentioned. In a positive sense, national traits are being fos- 
tered that we should be ashamed of. I have suggested avar- 
ice; and may add niggardliness, patience with only such a 
position as will lead to a wealthier situation, and an idealiza- 
tion of brute strength that is as far off the golden mean as 
the asceticism of the twelfth century. Let us take a recent 
story from the Post, ‘‘Malley Campeador.’’ It is brilliantly 
Writien with the most fanciful of diction and shidowed sug- 
gestion: but these are the high lights in Mr. Kirk’s story. The 
hero gets his eye gouged by «ne yellow-haired Natalia when 
he tries to make rough love to her. He thereupon goes off 
and builds a skyscraper. To prove his supermanhood and in- 
cidentally his right to beauty in the shape of Natalia, he 
fights with a huge hulking fellow and beats him into a pulp. 
However, there is nothing in the moral fiber of Malloy to 
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keep him from picking up from the ground the limp form of 
his dazed rival and smashing it in the face again and again. 
He goes to the home of Natalia, and as a finale kidnaps her. 
In these twenty-seven thousand words of superlative action 
and really excellent diction, the picture of the hero smashing 
his dazed rival in the face stands out as significant of his 
character—and of the modern conception of the ideal man. 

When one considers the enormous eirculation of the Post, 
the American, System, and others of their class, one must 
realize that their influence is momentous and their ideal of the 
modern man pretty apt to prevail over that of those others 
which are still hugging the silly fancy about sweetness and 
light. In justice to the American it ought to be said that it 
has lately changed its policy radically and will print no more 
business stories or any that smack of what used to be termed 
‘“‘the robust qualities that have conquered a continent.’’ In- 
deed it recently went so far as to ‘‘write-up’’ a University 
president, though its account of President Burton of Michigan 
would lead us to believe that he is, above all else, a good uni- 
versity entrepreneur and a disciple of the ‘‘strenuous exer- 
tion’’ eode of life. But where this one magazine has retrench- 
ed, a whole shoal of speciaiized weeklies have come forward 
spreading the gospel of Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford. 

Some of the criticism that is turned against the flippant 
magazines could well be turned against those that are formula- 
ting the ideal of the man of the age. The former publica- 
tions have a small circulation; they are light reading for a 
light hour, putting forth no claim to embodying a philoso- 
phy of life; while the latter are eagerly and credulously 
conned, and their precepts put to daily practice in the office, 
the bank, and the factory. The matter is succinctly put by 
Bliss Perry in his Study of Prose Fiction: ‘‘Many thousands 
of people are shocked by a story that describes in plain terms 
the vielding of a young man to sex temptation; but are not 
sheeked in the least by a story that glorifies brute foree, sings 
the praise of war, and teaches that for the individual or for 
the nation might makes right.”’ 
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In taking issue with the ethics of a large proportion of 
modern short stories, I have wandered somewhat off the sub- 
ject of the persistence of identical themes. To return, in 
resumé, the three themes which I have selected and the per- 
sistence of which I have tried to point out, are widely separ- 
ated, each being representative of a larger field. The utter- 
lovingness of a woman, which is a phase of the larger subject 
of Man’s relation with Woman, has nothing to do with the 
adventure theme; nor has either to do with the cult of the 
man of the age. The three stand far apart on the literary 
diapason. 

Finally, one must bear in mind that most of the stories 
considered have been taken from the popular, commercialized 
magazines. It is manifestly unfair to compare these stories 
with the best handed down by preceding ages, and to judge 
the modern short-story on the basis of that comparison. To 
be just, one would have to weigh the popular story of today 
with its prototype, the vulgar ballad of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; and to compare the outstanding narra- 
tive of other times only with the rare, perfect short-story of 
our most gifted contemporaries. Such a comparison, which 
I believe would leave us little to be ashamed of in our short- 
stories, is beyond the scope and intention of this paper. I 
hope merely to have demonstrated the persistence of three rep- 
resentative themes. 
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In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
course and unlimited confidence. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


ON CUTTING THE PAGES OF NEW BOOKS 


If we were to apply rigorously the Aristotelian definition 
of happiness as ‘‘an activity of the soul,’’ we should find, 
I fear, that the number of those who ever attain to true hap- 
piness is woefully small. We should, of course, run afoul, 
at the very first step, of the behavioristic school of thinkers 
that has taken the ‘‘psyche’’ out of psychology and reduced 
all human functions—those which merely satisfy the lowest 
instincts as well as those which govern what used to be looked 
upon as the ‘‘higher’’ emotions—to parts of a me- 
chanism that is controlled by purely physical and pre- 
determined forces. But whether we are vitalists or 
mechanists, Aristotelians or Watsonians, we shall all agree, 
I take it, that happiness is not the same for all men or the 
same at all times for any one man. Walter Pater would 
probably have found little pleasure in a slugging contest for 
the heavyweight championship of Great Britain; and, by 
the same token, Marius the Epicurean could svarcely be ex- 
pected to send shivers of delight down the spinal cord of 
Mr. Jack Dempsey. On the other hand, John Brown will 
find h’s happiness in a game of golf in the morning, in count- 
ing the money in his cash-register at the closing hour of his 
haberdashery in the evening, end in a copy of Drell Stories 
before bed-time. Verily, the soul of man gives expression to 
itself in a variety of moods; and if man has no soul, he, 
nevertheless, still retains the moods. 

As for me, I, too, have a veritable calendar of pleasures. 
When I am not initiating panting young neophytes into the 
mysteries of French syntax—the least pleasurable of all my 
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pleasures from the mere fact that it is the one which provides 
me with my meager livelihood—I am seeking happiness along 
multitudinous paths. On a brisk afternoon, when the den- 
List-task of extracting information from wooden-headed stu- 
dents has not sapped all my nervous energy, I often make 
great show of pursuing the elusive blue flower—or the yellow 
butterfly, or whatever may be the symbol of happiness—on 
the tennis court (if I have mixed my metaphors here, this 
must be attributed to the fact that I have just been reading 
some particularly trying specimens of undergraduate bril- 
liance.) Of an evening, all my work for the day and my pre- 
paration for the morrow being completed, I may seek intel- 
lectual entertainment in the perusal of a book or the conver- 
sation of a friend. But there is one particular happiness— 
which might be called an ‘‘activity of the subconscious mind’’ 
which I reserve for those numerous occasions when my 
brain is too numb to respond to stimuli from the outer world, 
or when, as on a rainy afternoon, my brain functioning with 
something approaching normal vigor, it has nothing upon 
which to exercise that vigor. This pleasure, which I uncon- 
ditionally recommend to those Aristotelians who, like myself, 
find it a bit fatiguing to keep their souls in a constant state 
of activity, is that of cutting the pages of new books. 





Now, I do not claim to have discovered the art of cutting 
the pages of new books. This is an art which was introduced 
by Gutenberg four and a half centuries ago and has been 
practiced uninterruptedly ever since. But, hitherto and or- 
dinarily, the cutting of the pages of new books has been look- 
ed down upon as mere drudgery, and has, wherever possible, 
been scrupulously avoided. Thus, at the end of a week dur- 
ing which my elass in the nineteenth century novel has been 
excitedly reading Madame Bovary under my joyous guid- 
ance, [ am not thunder-struck when, upon asking Mr. Harold 
Fitzgerald, a senior in the school of business administration, 
how much of the assignment he has read, I receive the reply 
that the enterprising and methodical student has already cut 
the pages of the Flaubert novel. This, I am of course to com- 
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prehend, is an undertaking of a magnitude equal to that of 
reading one hundred pages of the text and is so to be credited 
to Mr Fitzgerald’s favor. But for my part, I find the cut- 
ting of the pages of new books a distinct pleasure, conducive 
to happiness of at least a sub-Aristotelian quality, and posses- 
sed of numerous advantages, which I shall straightway pro- 
‘ceed to describe. 

In the first place, cutting the pages of new books, like the 
feminine pastime of knitting, requires no concentration what- 
soever. After one has mastered the scheme of binding of 
the particular quarto or duodecimo whose entrails he is about 
to expose to the light of the eye, one may do or say or think 
whatever one pleases, continuing the eutting operation as a 
mere reflex. That this is itself an inealeulable advantage 
goes without saying. If I happen to be cutting the pages of 
a copy of René Boylesve’s La Lecon d’amour dans un pare, 
I can let my memory rove at will over all the divers love-les« 
sons I may have had, or may wish I had had, in parks all 
the way from Druid Hill Park in Baltimore, Maryland, to 
the Cascine in Florence, Italy. Or I may think of that bill 
for the current month’s board which I had failed to pay. Or, 
best of all, I may simply leave my mind an absolute blank; 
I may stare unseeingly out of the window, or at the Angelica 
Kaufman print on the wall, or at my own reflection in the 
mirror. And when, at the close of ten minutes of thorough 
mental relaxation, I have cut all the pages of the book, I can 
not be accused of idieness, and can advance to the next plea- 
sure on my calendar—usually the logical one of beginning the 
reading of the newly-ecut book. I leave it to the judgment of 
all unbiased minds whether such complete self-annihilation 
can be achieved by any other method that will equal this 
one for harmlessness and satisfaction. 

In the second place, the operation of cutting the pages of 
new books is fraught with delicious mystery. As one rips 
open pages eight to ten, one catches a glimpse of a name that 
must certainly be that of the heroine, and one wonders whe- 
ther she is beautiful or only pretty, blonde or ‘‘ disappointed 
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blonde ;’’ or, on page two hundred sixty-three, one has a fleet- 
ing vis'on of the wounded lover swooning in the arms of his 
lady. One ean scarcely wait to finish the cutting of the 
pages and to begin the story; and if the book does not live up 
to the high promise held out by the fragmentary snatches one 
has already obtained—why, tant pis pour vous. If it is 
Saintsbury’s History of the French Novel that I am disem- 
boweling, I am regaled with bits of that genial old poly- 
graph’s ‘‘talky-talkiness’’ (to use a coinage of his own) that 
make me fairly ache to plunge headforemost into his spark- 
ling criticisms and to refresh myself in the shower-bath of 
his omniscience. I see names that send my mind off on 
sundry trails of associations, trails which, of course, end 
nowhere; or I spin out original versions of the plot or novel 
arrangements of the ideas of the book in process of dissee- 
tion; and if, when I actually commence the reading of the 
book, I find that my own versions are but far-fetched var- 
iants, I may congratulate myself upon the possession of at 
least a tiny measure of the creative genius. In these half- 
hearted ventures may lie—who knows?—the seed for some 
literary product ef my own; for may not I, too, be a Dante 
in the rough.? My arrival at the last octave of the tome 
brings me back with a thud to earth, but then, is not the 
happiness of having been Dante even for the shadow of a 
moment worthy of inclusion in the Aristotelian category ? 
Finally, the act of cutting the pages of a book serves the 
purpose of casually introducing one to the personages or 
ideas of that book. When I am first presented to a stranger, 
I ordinarily do not pay any very close heed to him (although 
I might to her), and I am not at all certain that I shall desire 
to make a bosom friend of this random acquaintance. It 
is not until later, when I have had the opportunity to weigh 
his virtues and his faults against one another that I decide 
what course of action to pursue. So it is with my new book. 
As I am euitting the pages, my eye is arrested by what may 
seem to be a scintillating dialogue here, a graphic description 
there, or a profound bit of philosophizing still further; and 
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according as these fragments are more or less scintillating, 
graphic, or profound, the chances of my admitting that par- 
ticular book to the sanctum sanctorum of my book-shelves in- 
crease or diminish. And what joy to encounter once more, in 
the course of connected reading, a particularly brilliant pas- 
sage that has caught one’s eye during the preliminary intro- 
duction through the page-cutting! What though this pas- 
sage had originally deflected one’s attention from the merely 
mechanical procedure of page-cutting so long that the sun 
had set in the interval and the room had grown too dark for 
further operations! 


I distinctly recall a séance of page-cutting that was fairly 
an orgy. It was during the past summer, which I had the 
good fortune to spend in Europe. I had embarked upon a 
grand tour of Germany, one stage of which brought me to 
the breezy shores of the Baltic Sea. At a beautiful summer- 
resort with the unprepossessing name of Zoppot, only fifteen 
minutes by train from the ancient Hanseatic city of Danzig, I 
was spending several days as the guest of relatives. I had 
been occupying my leisure with walks along the semi-circular 
Gulf of Danzig or up in the pine-elad hills which surround 
Zoppot on three sides; or in the Stadttheater and, occasion- 
ally even, in the Casino. I had had the ineffable pleasure of 
hearing, for the first time, Wagner’s Siegfried, splendidly 
performed on an outdoor stage that had been erected in a 
clearing in the very midst of the pine-woods. And one morn- 
ing, I had strolled into one of the town’s book-stores and had 
come away with an armful of French books that had been 
published in some pirated edition in Vienna which was not 
allowed to be sold in Paris, 


That very afternoon, it rained—in torrents. Too wide-awake 
for a nap and with nothing left over to read, I ‘lecided to 
offer myself the joy of a page-cutting revel. The books I had 
bought constituted a peculiar literary potpourri. There were 
Baudelaire’s Les Fleurs du mal and Rousseau‘s Du Contrat 
social; there were Gérard de Nerval’s Les Filles de feu and 
Théodore de Banville’s Les Odes funambulesques, and, fi- 
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nally, there were two little known volumes of the painter- 
author, Eugéne Fromentin, Une Anée dans le Sahel and Un 
Eté dans le Sahara. I seated myself at my study-table, 
paper-cutter in hand, shortly after lunch, and dinner was be- 
ing called as I cut the last pages of the last book. During 
these four hours, I had had a real intellectual banquet; I had 
tasted of poetry and of prose, of political science and cf ro- 
mantic fiction, of descriptions of nature and of accounts of 
travel. I had not read sufficiently in any one of the books 
to grow weary of their subject-matter, so that my interest 
had been sustained at a high pitch the entire time. I had 
‘‘thought thoughts and dreamed dreams,’’ had composed 
whole epics and planned complete histories of civilization. I 
had strayed from Zoppot to Algiers and from Algiers back to 
Paris. And when my peregrinations and my ruminations 
were at an end, I had to my credit the achievement of having 
cut the pages of half-dozen new books, with a good dinner 
awaiting me and the promise of literary delights in profu- 
sion. True, it would not do to spend many such afternoons 
in succession; but then, neither would it do to attend seven 
banquets a week for three weeks without interruption. And 
as it has already been several months since this page-cutting 
baechanalia of mine in Zoppot, I am seriously considering the 
ordering of a score or more brand new, gloriously uncut, 
books from Fla ~arion in Paris, so that I may be able to in- 
dulge myself, to my heart’s content, in this quasi-Aristotelian 
activity. 

AARON SCHAFFER. 
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